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The Campaign Keynote 


ERNEST G. ADAMS 
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. IX years ago the Unitarian Campaign keynote was the need of religion in any 
S democracy that seeks to reach its highest aspirations. It was pointed out, 
with ample evidence, that our particular. Unitarian contribution was needed 
more than anything else, that events everywhere in our land, if not abroad, were 
shaping toward a definite call for our liberal message. 

Six years have passed. What of the keynote we sounded then? Events, to 
my mind, have demonstrated beyond argument that religion—liberal religion— 
then the outstanding need, has become to-day immeasurably more imperative for 
meeting the chaotic conditions that face us all. More than ever a solid, determined 
front and a mighty heave together are demanded. I cannot believe we will allow 
this call to go unheeded. . 

To-day we have the definite fact that legislatures of several States have passed 
laws invading religious freedom and that many others have such laws pending. 

A noted jurist recently told me that he considered the fight for democracy had been 
won, but that the fight for religious freedom was yet to be made. 

I want to urge upon Unitarians, with all the fervor I can, that a mighty obli- 
gation rests upon us all—that we are the only denomination in a position to take 
up this religious freedom issue and carry it through to a successful conclusion. Many 
of our liberal brothers of other denominations are with us heart and soul, but their 
communions are in the forefront of this amazing crusade, supported by ample funds 
and propaganda, to restrict religious liberty. 

We alone are unhampered! We alone can strike with one hundred per cent. 
efficiency for freedom in the truth! 
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Everything But Live 


ts OBODY knows what life is,” says Dr. George 

A. Dorsey, in that delightful and instructive 
book, “Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” 
“Much is known of living processes,” and “Life is 
more easily destroyed than resolved,” are two other 
palpable observations with spiritual intimation for 
us in the wake of Easter. It is still true, and will 
be always, no doubt, if we continue as human 
beings, that the mystery of life rather than the laws 
of life will be central in the appeal made in the 
name of religion. The mystic illustrates the truth. 
We do not, after all, worship things tangible, pon- 
derable, and mathematical, so much as we worship 
their opposites. With knowledge comes not less 
reverence; or, at least, the increase of the one ought 
not to mean the decrease of the other. 

But life is too great for us. We cannot know it, 
nor make it. “Life has been produced,” says Dr. 
Dorsey, “in no man-made shop; protoplasm, the 
chemical matter of life, has been. Jt does every- 
thing but live. It does not seem fit for life.” There 
is, after all, a power not ourselves, the creative and 
sustaining energy. Science knows nothing of the 
origin of life. That problem is “locked up in the 
origin of matter and in the nature of energy.” But 
we can know something of one another as human 
beings, “the most interesting objects on earth.” To 
get along with one another is their most important 
business, says Dr. Dorsey. “That business drags be- 
cause they do not know where they come from, how 
they get here, what they bring with them. what 
they do with it, and what they could do if they 
stopped quarreling among themselves and used 
their brains to solve their common problems.” 
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Congress Defeats Fundamentalism 


READER of Tue Recister, a member of Con-— 
gress, brings to life for our benefit two pages — 


in the Congressional Record, that best burial-place 
of literary products in the editorial firmament. It 
is a “story” of first-rate interest and importance. 
It will be recalled that a year ago a majority of 
Congressmen, under the pressure of the Fun- 
damentalist bloc, added an amendment to the an- 
nual appropriation bill that takes care of the sala- 
ries of the public-school teachers in the District 
of Columbia, providing that no salary should be 


_ payable to “any teacher who teaches partisan poli- 


tics, disrespect of the Holy Bible, or that ours is 
an inferior government.” This innocent thing vas 
passed unnoticed, but it meant, of course, that a 
sectarian religious dogma had got into the actual 
law of the country. The reference to the Bible was 
placed in the middle of the amendment where it 
would be least heard or seen, in the manner of a 
“joker.” It may be explained that the one unpar- 
donable sign of “disrespect” for the Bible is lack of 
acceptance of the Genesis creation theory. Teachers 
have been under the amendment’s limitation during 
the vear. ; 


Three weeks ago, on March 16, the appropriation 


bill came up again and a Congressman offered an 


‘amendment in every jot and tittle identical with 


that which was passed last year and which will 
expire July 1, 1926. A point of order was made 
against the amendment, and discussion followed. 
The leader of the Fundamentalist sentiment was 
Representative Thomas L. Blanton Texas, which 
is a Fundamentalist empire in its educational 
dogmas. He opposed the point of order; but the 
Chairman, Representative Frederick R. Lehlbach 
of New Jersey (the House was in Committee of the 
Whole), ruled, sustaining the point of order. The 
Chairman was sustained by a vote of forty-eight 
ayes to two noes. Our correspondent explains that 
the attendance was only a handful, but the senti- 
ment shows sanity. The members were well in- 
structed, indeed, by the Chairman, who said, in 
making his ruling: 

The proposed amendment prohibits the payment of the salary 
of any teacher who teaches partisan politics. In order to 
enforce the limitation, it is the duty of the officer of the District 
disbursing the money available for the payment of salaries of 
school-teachers to ascertain not only with respect to this matter 
what the teacher is or has been teaching, but he must determine 
in the teaching of American history, which deals with the 
activities of two parties throughout the major portion of our 
history, whether in so teaching American history the teacher 
has been teaching partisan politics. He must, with reference 
to teaching disrespect of the Holy Bible, determine what con- 
stitutes disrespect of the Holy Bible, whether or not that means 
a disregard of the literalness of every statement contained in 
the Bible, whether historic or doctrinal; and with respect to 
whether ours is an inferior government—inferior to what? 


Inferior to a millennium or a perfect government, or inferior 
to some other present existing government? P 


In the operation of such an amendment, Mr. 
Lehlbach was no less convincing. He said: 


In every case the officer disbursing these salaries would have ~ 


to exercise a judgment—a judgment based upon most difficult 
propositions, and would have to apply that judgment to indi- 
vidual cases. It is not only the imposition of a new duty on 
the disbursing officer, but a most onerous and difficult duty. 


That duty would also be not only difficult but 


censorious. An official heresy-hunter would, under 


2. i 
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such legislation, quickly reduce the intolerance of 
the United States Government to a spectacle before 
the world. And that the folly has been prevented 
does not mean that good sense is prevalent in the 
religious situation throughout the country. On the 
contrary, in most of the States there would be, 
under like circumstances, different action from that 
in Washington. Religion expresses itself more nar- 
rowly and repressively in a State legislature than 
it does in Congress. 


Love and Understanding 


a HAT IS THE MOST trying thing about 

your work?” inquires a reader. Nothing is 
irksome, really, when one is by nature suited to 
one’s task; but in every calling there are “outs.” 
We suffer more from the spirit which would repress 
freedom in our communion than from all other dis- 
agreeable causes. It stabs our spirit broad awake 
for anyone to play inquisitor and executioner of 
honest men for their ideas. That for us is the un- 
pardonable sin. There is no sin greater, if we know 
our religion. We do not oppose outspoken con- 
troversy about and against ideas. We welcome that 
as a holy discipline. We mean the utterly alien 
spirit of turning against a person, of threatening 
him, of speaking evil of him and breaking his repu- 
tation, sometimes in most astounding ways, be- 
cause he thinks as we do not think. Nothing for us 
is more abhorrent. 

There is not much of that evil thing among us. 
There could not be; if there were, we as a com- 
munion would not be. But our reaction to what- 
ever there is of it is less important than the fact 
that any spirit of repression of thought and speech 
is of the dark, and therefore futile. It always 
fails. No, it does not fail; it makes the repressed 
cause or person succeed. Christianity itself is best 
proof of the flowering potency of persecution. Three 
centuries it was entreated shamefully, and then 
Constantine and triumph. The Scotch Covenanters 
won their victory not by discussion (that was 
‘denied them), but by furious fighting for their 
spiritual freedom. What stock they are to-day! 

When what seem noxious doctrines come to our 
ears, let not our thought be hate and crucifixion, 
but more love and understanding. And above all, 
let us study to be quiet. By mouthing we advertise 
a thing overmuch, and we may make a martyr of a 
fool! 


In Theological Twilight 


ORDEN P. BOWNE made his transit to the 

spirit world sixteen years ago, April 1, 1910. 
Eyer his name lives, proof of the permanence of 
ideas, which, with love, rule humankind. Here and 
there continually we read, in book or review or 
journal, this Methodist philosopher’s words. They 
bless our day even more than his day, and 
that is praise indeed. The churches are catching 
up to him. In last week’s issue of the Baptist, for 
example, we found a quotation that seems minted 
for this hour, and yet it was struck off twenty 
years ago. We watch our brethren in orthodoxy 
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with their great Fundamentalist perplexities, their 
creedal embarrassments, their apprehensions about 
heretical explosions. But such things were not 
prevalent when Bowne was here; they were just 
beginning. He said: 

Now, with respect to the first doctrine (the Virgin Birth) 
which is mentioned, I have, myself, no difficulty. So far as I 
know, I believe it. I certainly do not deny it, and I am in 
no way embarrassed by it. At the same time I should strongly 
protest against making it an article of the standing or falling 
of the faith of the church. 

To-day, Methodism, in its more daring and ad- 
vanced parts, says about that much. But so ex- 
ceptional is thorough thought in religion, that 
Methodists and many others do not see at all that 
Bowne’s last sentence is absolutely heretical. If 
this doctrine is not essential to the faith of the 
church, as Bowne says, then it is not a necessary 
belief, and one need not affirm it; and if one does 
not affirm it, and is neutral about it, since it doesn’t 
make any difference, it is exactly the same as not 
believing it. That is not only the logic but the 
reality of the situation. That is the common so- 
called liberal orthodox attitude to-day. These 
brethren are in the twilight zone; and we hope it 
presages the dawn and not the darkness. Theologi- 
cal diplomacy is one of the fine arts. 


Andover Will Cease 


SN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY will 
cease to function after the close of the present 
academic year, until further developments. We 
are informed of this fact by Dr. Howard A. Bridg- 
man, former editor of the Congregationalist, who 
writes in the Boston Transcript of the relations 
between Andover and Harvard University, which 
have been invalidated by the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. THE RecisterR will have in an early 
issue adequate reports of the situation; for the 


‘present we are interested in the candid admissions 


of Dr. Bridgman that the Fundamentalist charac- 
ter of Andover’s binding creed, which until the giv- 
ing of the court decision was “more honored in the 
breach than the observance,” makes its continuance 
impossible in this present world. He says: 


In the first place, no teachers are likely to be found either 
in the Congregational or the Presbyterian fold, from which the 
trustees must recruit their teachers, who would assent to the 
iron-bound creed and its minute specification of now out- 
grown doctrines, which the Supreme Court has declared is 
binding on all who would teach at Andover. In the second 
place, no students, or at least few, would care to attend the 
classrooms of such instructors, provided they could be found. 
In the third place, churches, even those of the distinctively 
“Fundamentalist” type, are not looking for young men produced 
by an institution whose professors must declare their belief in 
the “federal headship of Adam and the imputation of his sin 
to all his posterity,” not to speak of other stiff assertions about 
the inspiration of the Bible and everlasting punishment. 
Moreover, the controversial atmosphere and the spirit prevail- 
ing at the time of the establishment of the seminary, and the 
fixing of its creed, cannot be duplicated in these days of 
larger toleration and new insights into truth, and of inter- 
denominational fellowship. 


This Andover impasse is one of the many con- 
sequences of the doctrinal controversy between au- 
thority and freedom, which has been going on with 
increasing intensity for more than four years. 


Switzerland Guarding Her Children , 


A national effort which is a model for Europe 


Sorra, March 17. 


NE of the most remarkable movements 

in after-the-war Europe is the effort 
which Switzerland is making to conserve 
her childhood. This movement is not 
restricted to the Swiss frontiers, but ex- 
tends to foreign countries, where men and 
women devoted to the “Pro-Juventute” 
organization are laboring to improve the 
morale and the physique of young Switzer- 
land. The tide of the World War swept 
back and forth over the soil of Switzer- 
land. The country had every opportunity 
to witness the damage wrought by con- 
tending armies on the personnel of the 
warring countries. The “Pro-Juventute” 
movement was begun before the War. 
Modified temporarily after the beginning 
of the clash among nations, it has been 
resumed with redoubled energy in the post- 
war period. A glance at the workings of 
“Pro-Juventute” in our day is of use as an 
illustration of the psychology of that part 
of the Old World that is up and doing. 


“PRO-JUVENTUTE” (For Youth) has 
for its object the protection and develop- 
ment of its children and young people. It 
aims to arouse and cultivate in parents, 
educators, and administrative authorities a 
sense of their responsibility toward youth, 
as one of the most notable tasks devolving 
upon them. The endeayors of the organi- 
zation are also directed toward developing 
a social sense in the young, themselves, so 
that they shall understand the necessity 
and the usefulness of social activity, and 
it seeks to provide opportunities for them 
to collaborate in social work. 

The movement began in 1912, when it 
interested itself actively in every social and 
philanthropic work relating to children. 
In 1919, it was decided that the work of 
“Pro-Juventute”’ should be’ concentrated 
every three years, in rotation, on the fol- 
lowing three aspects: the protection of 
the mother, the care of the young infant, 
the care of school-children and those of 
school age. 

The next extension of the activities of 
“Pro-Juventute”’ was its amalgamation 
with two of the most important Swiss 
movements—the Swiss Association for the 
Protection of Children and Women and 
the Swiss Aid Society for Necessitous and 
Sick Children. This fusion marked a 
notable step in the concentration of work 
of the same nature, and opened up a 
broader field for “Pro-Juventute”’ by add- 
ing to its activities those of the Swiss 
Association for the protection of women 
generally, together with that organiza- 
tion’s traveling exhibition, which, entirely 
reorganized and extremely efficient, has 
been touring from town to town since 
1920. 

In 1922, “Pro-Juventute” adopted as its 
own publication the paper Schweitzer 
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Kamarad, which enables it to propagate 
successfully its ideals for youth. In 1923, 
it acquired possession of the Pecolier Ge- 
nevois, which, under the new name of 
Ecolier Romane, is intended specifically to 
appeal to the youth of French Switzer- 
land. The object is to cultivate the public 
sense of the young and instruct them in 
the reasonable employment of their leisure. 
The last-named object has been greatly 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


HIS MIDDLE NAME IS “CASH” 


James C. Penney is head of a great system 
of chain-stores numbering about five hundred; 
and these haye been remarkably successful and 
have enabled this ardent Methodist to gratify 
his philanthropic impulses. He is now erecting 
a home for aged clergyman and their wives, in 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., to cost $500,000 


aided by an exhibition entitled “Our 
Leisure Hours,’ which has already been 
installed in seventy different localities. 
In connection with this exhibition, lec- 
tures are also given. 

The movement also occupies itself with 
collecting material relative to the needs 
of school-children, and the different prob- 
lems presented are illustrated by pictures, 
pamphlets, and other accessories. In this 
way the society is ready at a moment’s 
notice to furnish the necessary documen- 
tation on the subject for a lecture or 
for whatever other purpose may be re- 
quired, the aim being to bring home to the 
public in as easy a manner as possible 
the principal problems confronting the 
movement. 


In addition to extending its work into 
foreign countries where Swiss children 
may be living in numbers, “Pro-Juventute” 
is now in touch with many foreign organi- 
zations for the protection of youth,—five 
official societies in Belgium, forty-one in 
Germany, thirteen in Austria, three in 
Scandinavia, five in the Netherlands, two 
in Spain, four in Czechoslovakia, four in 
England, six in Italy, and fifteen in Amer- 
ica. 

From the creation of the movement it 
has been realized that the practical work 
of assistance must be decentralized in 
order to meet special local needs, this 
being the only way of doing really useful 
work. With this purpose in view, the 
work was divided into districts, of which 
there are now one hundred and eighty. At 
the head of each district is a secretary, 
clothed with extensive executive powers, 
and the results already achieved are the 
sum of their individual efforts. At first, 
it was necessary in many quarters to feel 
the way carefully in order to find the 
most advantageous method of collaborat- 
ing with existing private or public or- 
ganizations, but experience has shown that 
the secretaries of “Pro-Juventute” 
best equipped to control the protective 
work of the district. 

The idea of utilizing postage stamps in 
the service of charity had taken root in 
some countries about the beginning of the 
century. On its foundation, in 1912, “Pro- 
Juventute” asked the Swiss postal au- 
thorities for their support in its work. 
This was accorded by the issue of stamps, 
the profits from which were given to “Pro- 
Juventute”. The help thus received was 
one of the essential conditions of the suc- 
cess of the movement. : 

Later, the idea was conceived of asking 
the postal authorities to give to the stamps 
the real value of ordinary postage stamps, 
and to this, again, the authorities agreed. 
The first official stamp was issued in 1913, 
and was designed by Grasset of Paris. It 
represented a bust of Helvetia bearing on 
her breast the Swiss federal cross, with 
the Matterhorn forming the background. 
Owing to the declaration of war, no issue 
was made for 1914, but in 1915, 1916, and 
1917 issues appeared. They had an im- 
mediate success. 


AS IN GERMANY, and also to a great 
extent in France, the movement to conserve 
and develop youth in Switzerland is no 
longer a private effort. It is a national 
effort, which has the active aid and back- 
ing of the authorities of the republic. 
Switzerland is thoroughly aroused to the 
necessity of cultivating its childhood. — 

The results of this national movement to 
cultivate childhood, to make it possible for 
it to attain its best and highest, are a 
model for the rest of Europe. 
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F A “Life > of J esus” without “Interpretation” ? 


“0 Exposing the fallacy of a popular religious writer 


\ i CHARLES M. SHELDON’S good- 

tempered article in the Atlantic, “Can 
Religion Be Taught?’, challenges every 
honest objector to come to grips on the 
plain issue involved. What he calls the 
“Gospel narrative as it is actually told by 
the Gospel writers”; “the life of Jesus 
as the Gospel of Mark has given it to us” 
—are precisely the things which we would 
deplore having taught to our children as 
the accepted basis of a religion fit to 
grapple with the complex and tragic prob- 
lems of to-day and of the future. 

It is a commonplace of scientific theology 
that the little book of Mark is the oldest 
gospel, from which Matthew and Luke 
helped themselves with full hands, revamp- 
ing its materials freely in getting up their 
longer tales of the same general story. 
This fundamental tract, originally called 
simply “the Gospel”; later, to distinguish 
it from its many rivals, xara Mépxov; and 
still later, widely known as “The Memoirs 
of Peter,” has all the features which dis- 
tinguish a quick-selling chapbook, gotten 
up for an immense sale among the 
simple-minded masses. 

In my opinion, all the indications as to 
its origin converge toward Alexandria, in 
Egypt, that breeding-ground of supersti- 
tions and religious monstrosities, of 
ancient incarnations and prodigious births, 
the center of cheap publication and wide 
distribution of short and __ sensational 
papyrus-rolls, one of which, by the normal 
standard of the time, would conveniently 
eontain this Se ein constructed book- 
let. 

It is admitted that the author of Mark 
had many sayings and stories given into 
his hand, but his historical method flies 
into the face of the simplest requirements 
of honesty. First of all, in his absurd use 
of the (Alexandrian) Septuagint as a 
source for the history of Jesus. The littie 
story, which takes only sixteen pages of 
the Revised Version, draws on Genesis, 
Exodus (4 times), Leviticus, Deuteronomy 
(4), 1 Samuel, Psalms (3), both Isaiahs 
(7), Jeremiah, Daniel (3), Joel, Zechariah 
(2), and Malachi. It is only fair to assert 
that all these citations are, in their 
original context, quite irrelevant. The 
story of the Crucifixion is partly built on 
Psalm 22, which only the most determined 
theological intention could connect with 
Jesus. The process is carried further in 
Matthew’s story of the same event, where 
he draws with equal irrelevancy on Psalm 
69, “They gave me also gall for my meat 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink,” and records: “They gave him wine 
to drink mingled with gall.’ Here the 
King James Version helps along by forcing 
the reading “vinegar to drink”—honorably 
restored to “wine” in the Reviséd Version 
of 1881. 

Mark’s report on the prophecy of the 
coming of the Son-of Man is a cento of 
unrelated phrases, lifted from Isaiah, 
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is what Dr. Sheldon terms “his tremendous 
picture of the Last Judgment.” I well 
remember how, as a sensitive, conscientious 
boy, I lay awake during long hours of 
terror over this “tremendous picture.” In 
a little difference with a younger member 
of the family, I had thoughtlessly let the 
word “fool” slip from my mouth. In those 
nights of torment, the terrible authority 
of the Gospel branded me as due for the 
“hell of fire’ for having used that word 
to my brother. It was nothing “doctrinal” ; 
merely “Jesus’ plain teaching” from the 
Sermon on the Mount. ; 

Mark was a true “Volksbuch, » eerie 
to be widely circulated, and it was eagerly 
welcomed by a large and fast-growing 
body of Gentile Christians ; it is colloquial 
in its word-order and in the use of popular 
terms; its language is that of common, 
everyday life. It is also a “Volksbuch” 
in having its interest largely centered in 
demonoilogy and exorcism: as Prof. Ben- 
jamin W. Bacon says, “This is the nucleus 
and core of Mark’s Christology.” I find 
thirteen such allusions, including the long 
account of the man among the tombs, 
possessed by a legion of spirits which ran 
into 2,000 swine. that were choked in the 
sea. In the universally discredited end- 
ing (verses 9-20 of the last chapter), there 
is also an allusion to Mary Magdalene, 
who had been possessed of seven devils, 
and a final assurance to the Apostles that 
the casting out of devils should be a sign 
following those that believe. Of genuine 
popular appeal was also the sensational 
prophecy of the last day, occupying all of 
chapter xiii, and made more poignant by 
the most solemn of all possible assevera- 
tions that “this generation shall not pass 
away, until all these things be accom- 
plished.” f 

Is a booklet of this sort the inestimable 
Pearl of Price? For years we have seen 
Christian apologists drawing in their out- 
works, until Dr. Sheldon retreats to a last 
central citadel, a Life of Jesus “without 
doctrinal interpretations”—but what mean- 
ing has a life -without doctrines to be 
interpreted? All pedagogy teaches us that 
it is harmful to absorb principles without 
translating them into action. His final 
stand is upon two commandments attrib- 
uted to Jesus—both of them direct quota- 
tions, one from Deuteronomy, one from 
Leviticus. Would these few golden words 
be a justification for presenting these 
extremely primitive books as a sacred and 
final authority for our children? Does 
the final precipitate of the certified say- 
ings of Jesus furnish enough salt to savor 
the whole indigestible lump of these 
questionable documents? Theologians 
have a way of assuming this transcendent 
claim: they will accept nothing less than 
the begging of both the major and minor 
premises in a contested Biblical proposi- 
tion. We must be unfeignedly thankful 
to Dr. Sheldon that he has not gone the 
way of many conservatives in besmirching 


honest investigators with the vile epithet 
“infidels.” 

The New Testament is not me only pile 
of ore that can furnish some grains of 
fine gold; take, for instance, the Mah§- 
bharata : 


Vanquish an angry man by gentleness; 

And overcome the evil by thy goodness 
(3, 13253) ; 

When they confer a benefit on others, 

They reckon not on favors in return (16796) ; 


. Never meet 
An angry man with anger, nor return 
Reviling for reviling; smite not him 
Who smites thee (5, 9972) ; 


Do nothing to thy neighbor, which hereafter 


Thou wouldst not have thy neighbor do to thee 
(13, 5571) ; 


Or, from the Hitopadecga (1, 191): 
He who gave the swan her silver, and the hawk 
her plumes of pride, 


And his purples to the peacock, He will verily 
provide. 


The substance of the Gospels has been 
so surrounded by a rich atmosphere of 
aspiration and devotion that they have 
taken on a sacrosanct character, quite 
apart from reality. In every Anglican 
church, on the eleventh evening of each 
month, these inspired words are fervently 
read or chanted: “They grin like a dog, 
and run about the city”—and nobody feels 
any sense of incongruity. Given the 
psychological attitude of worship, all 
mediums suffice. In the great days of the 
Protestant Reformation, and even much 
later, the Apocrypha answered the purpose 
quite as well as the canon. The Swiss reli- 
gious poet, Jérg Kummer, published in 
1640 a most edifying church hymn, in 75 
stanzas, entitled “The Song of Young 
Tobias.” To a bemused soul, any old 
Scripture suffices: the Koran, the Book of 
Mormon. The Italians of to-day quote 
Dante with the finality of a Gospel text; 
even Ovid, according to Dowden, was in an 
earlier age asserted to be an allegory of 
Christian mysteries. 

Parents who are solicitous for the 
noblest development of their children are 
firm against allowing the old bondage to 
come back. The Bible has been used too 
effectively to defend slavery, scientific 
ignorance, the theory of demonic obsession, 
witchcraft, cruelty to animals, crusades, 
“holy” wars, the Holy Alliance. Bryce 
has shown how the text, “All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth” 
(which Dr. Sheldon significantly labels 
“an astounding claim’), formed the 
adamantine bulwark of papal pretensions 
to temporal power throughout the Middle 
Ages. Add to this the hideous terrors of 
eternal damnation, and the coarsening of 
fine moral fiber in those who assent to 
such monstrous utterances of “unlettered 
disciples.” It was that sweet and saintly 
Catholic martyr, Sir Thomas More, who 
wrote: “O Glorious blessed trinity, whose 
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iustice hath dampned vnto perpetual pain, 
many proud rebellious angels.” 
Champions of the Word have invoked 
it to antagonize the tunneling of Mount 
Cenis, the building of a Panama canal, 
the new astronomy, Galvani’s battery. 
Simpson’s use of chloroform in childbirth, 
the sanitary regulations of the Medici, 
the cremation of the dead, organ music, 
and cement sidewalks. It is time to move 
onward. 
Umbrarum 
soporae ! 


hie locus est, somni noctistjue 


The most costly of all forms of ex- 
travagance is the squandering of high 
modern idealism and generous enthusiasm. 
One shudders to think of the wealth of 
learning, and intellect, and emotion that 
is being spent in propping up what is 
effete and doomed. We could almost 
weep in thinking of so rare a man as Dr. 
Sheldon using his choice gifts in building 
up so elevated an article, whose founda- 
tions seem to rest on pumice stone—not 
to mention the good paper and presswork. 
From false zeal, and the paralyzing dis- 
illusion which is bound to ensue, we must 
protect our young people. America is cry- 
ing out aloud for help: the shallowness 
and vulgarity and luxury which threaten 
our culture at this moment demand a 
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real religion, unless the finer and higher 
values of life are to be swamped in a 
muddy deluge which dashes about our 
civilization. To the doctrines of this new 
religion we pledge ourselves, and we shall 
fearlessly preach them, too, “By kindly 
words and virtuous life, in spite of con- 
tempt and persecution.” 

The best things in this  ill-adjusted 
world have been given us by those heroic 
and faithful souls who kept aflame their 
sacrificial passion for the slow and painful 
quest of new truth, and who had the man- 
hood to follow it, wherever it might lead. 
No majority may stand in the way of this 
search. A legalized “Christian America,” 
with its implications, is as tyrannical and 
nugatory as a compulsory belief in a 
geocentric solar system. Our stern an- 
cestors scorned the comforts of a self- 
satisfied social order, and founded this 
nation under cruel hardships, rather than 
submit to spiritual tyranny. We shall not 
falter in carrying on this noblest of all 
American traditions: 


Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 
Were still in heart and conscience free: 
How sweet would be their children’s fate, 
If they, like them, could die for thee! 
Faith of our fathers! holy faith ! 

We will be true to thee till death! 


Church School Workers Meet in Toronto 


Several “ministers of religious education” take leadin arts 
gu § P 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 


OR THE FIRST TIME in its nearly 

twenty-five years of history, the Reli- 
gious Education Association met this year 
in Canada, holding its sessions in the 
interesting city of Toronto, March 9-12, 
and having its headquarters at the King 
Edward Hotel and the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church. 

About one hundred seventy-five delegates 
were present from the States, and about 
two hundred from Canada, so that all 
Sessions were well attended and represen- 
tative. It was significant that there were 
present a large number of ministers of 
religious education, showing the increasing 
practice in churches of employing such a 
full-time minister. These men were among 
the most influential in the convention, and 
included such people as Hellstrom of East 
Orange, Lyons of Cleveland, and Davies 
of Winnetka. There was also present a 
noble company of women representing 
churches, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and similar organizations, and 
a notable company of professors of reli- 
gious education from colleges and semi- 


~ naries. 


The topic of the convention was educa- 
tion for participation in world affairs. For 
four days it was discussed in various ways. 
There was a notable absence of set ad- 
dresses ; almost the whole convention was 
conducted in accordance with the discus- 
sion method. The delegates were divided 
into a dozen groups which met to ask 
questions and to report actual experi- 
ments. Some of the questions discussed 
were: What sort of person shall be con- 
sidered as having a satisfactory education 


to participate in world affairs? What is 
the special part of religion in world- 
mindedness? If friendly.attitudes are de- 
veloped toward foreign-born in their com- 
munities, will these carry over to govern- 
mental policies and international relations? 
One definition of world-mindedness which 
was worked out was the ability to rise 
above racial, political, economic, and reli- 
gious prejudices in an intelligent and 
dynamic way. There was repeated em- 
phasis upon the necessity for straight 
thinking, and the necessity of checking up 
all results by tests and- actual facts. 
Perhaps the spirit of the convention 
may be best expressed by giving an ac- 
count of the attitude toward missions 
which was developed. It was felt that we 
could not adopt a position of authority 
without developing a “superiority com- 
plex” which would vitiate our missionary 
endeavor; that we could believe in Jesus 
and Confucius at the same time; that 
missionaries could not claim any special 
privileges, such as extraterritoriality, and 
still be world-minded; that we could not 
pity the heathen and at the same time 
do them good; that Christianity accom- 
panied by the methods of big business and 
warships was not wanted by the other 
religions. ; 
One was impressed by the way in which 
the convention was hungry for exact in- 
formation and was listening to the voice 
of the expert analyst who had actually 
made experiments and tested results. Dr. 
Goodwin B. Watson of Teachers’ College 
was heard with especial interest because 
he was engaged in experiments and tests 
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by which he could measure the progress 
of pupils. Dr. Goodwin declared that 
world-mindedness was not traceable to 
inborn intelligence and only partly trace- 
able to right information. The causes of 
the different attitudes were obscure, and 
attitudes were extremely difficult to alter. 
“Bright people may be more, or less, preju- 
diced than dull people,” said Dr. Watson ; 
“there is a pressing need for investigation 
before the forces of religious education 
are loosed too far in any one direction.” 

Dr. Theodore G. Soares of Chicago Uni- 
versity, on the other hand, pleaded for 
action while we are waiting for the 
psychologists to determine what we ought 
to do. Our children are in the world to- 
day as the great force to be reckoned 
with in the world of to-morrow, and 
should be approached and dealt with, if 
the great objective of world-mindedness 
is to be obtained. 

The three evening services of the con- 
vention were held in the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, and were addressed by 
people who had not attended the services 
of the convention and sometimes mistook 
entirely the spirit of the gathering. For 
example, on Wednesday evening, when 
Rabbi Brickner of Cleveland was address- 
ing the meeting and at least one-third of 
the audience were Jews, the service of 
worship was conducted by an Anglican 
clergyman, who made it the narrowest sort 
of evangelical outpouring. His prayer 
was addressed almost entirely to Jesus, 
and it seemed to one observer as if he 
were lacking in good manners. One might 
criticize the program still further by say- 
ing that not a single representative of 
any other race besides the Nordic was 
invited to a place on the program, a loss 
emphasized in the closing prayer of the 
convention, which was offered by D. B. 
Ambrosio, a Filipino, and which showed a 
beautiful and inclusive Christian spirit. 

The new staff of officers for the Reli- 
gious Education Association is as follows: 
President, Sir Robert Falconer, president 
of the University of Toronto; vice- 
president, Rey. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor 
of the Central Methodist Church, Detroit, 
Mich. ; editorial secretary, (1e-elected), Dr. 
Laird T, Hites. An executive secretary will 
elected as soon as one can be found. 

The Religious Education Association 
has been surveyed by the Institute of 
Social Research, and most of the recom- 
mendations of the Institute are in process 
of adoption. One feels that the best of 
the progressive elements in religious educa- 
tion are represented by the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, and that the future is 
very largely in its hands. 

The Toronto people were lavish in their 
hospitality to the convention, treating the 
delegates to a concert by the Mendelssohn 
Choir and the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, and to a sight-seeing trip about 
the city. The local Unitarians were most 
hospitable to the Unitarian members of 
the convention, who included Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, George G. Davis, and the writer, 
giving a dinner at the Ontario Club, and 
taking them to the church which has 
recently been renovated and put in fine 
condition. Dr. Eliot, Mr. Davis, and the 
writer had several conferences with the 
local Unitarian workers, and came away 


feeling that the future of Unitarianism in — 


Toronto was promising. 
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uniformity of law in nature. 
was alien to him. The law that he dis- 


AN HAS EVERY DAY in which to 

“ solve the problem of enlarging his 
region and adjusting his burdens. - His 
burdens are many, but he knows that by 
adopting a system he can lighten the 
weight of his load. Whenever they feel 
too complicated or unwieldy, he knows 
that it is because he has been unable 
to hit upon the system which would have 
set everything in place and distributed 
the weight evenly. 

This search for system is really a 
search for unity. It is our attempt to 
harmonize the complexities of outward 
materials by an inner adjustment. In 
the search, we gradually become aware 
that to come to know God is to come 
into possession of everything worth while, 
and there, indeed, is our last and highest 
privilege. It is based on the law of that 
unity which is, if we would only realize 
it, our abiding strength. Its living prin- 
ciple is the truth. 

Facts are many, but the truth is one. 
The animal intelligence knows facts, only 
the human mind has the power to ap- 
prehend truth. The apple falls from the 
tree; a stone when thrown into the air 
always falls back to earth—you can go 
on burdening your memory with such facts 
and never come to an end. But once you 
get hold of the law of gravitation, you 
can dispense with the necessity of re- 
membering facts. For this reason, the dis- 
eovery of the truth is pure joy. A mere 
fact is like a blind alley, it leads only 
to itself—it has no beyond. But a truth 
opens up a whole horizon, it leads to the 
infinite. That is the reason why, when 
a man like Darwin discovers some simple. 
basic truth about biology, it does not stop 
there, but like a lamp shedding its light 
far beyond the object for which it is 
lighted, it illumines the whole region of 
human life and thought. 

As in the region of knowledge, so in 
that of consciousness, man must clearly 
realize some central truth which will give 
him an outlook over the widest possible 
field. And that is the object of the old 
Greek saying, ‘‘Know thyself.” 

All our selfish desires blot out our true 
vision of the soul. For they only indi- 
cate our own narrow self. When we come 
to know our soul, we see the inner being 
that has its deeper relation with God. 

Children, when they begin to learn each 
separate letter of the alphabet, find no 
pleasure in it, because they miss the real 
purpose of the lesson. In fact, while let- 
ters claim our attention only to them- 
selves, they tire us. But they become a 
source of joy -when they combine into 
words and sentences and convey an idea. 

Likewise, our soul, when separated and 


imprisoned within the narrow limits of 


a self, loses its meaning. For its very 
essence is unity. It can only find out 
its truth by uniting itself with others, 
and only then has it its joy. Man was 
troubled and he lived in a state of fear 
so long as he had not discovered the 
The world 


WARD S. YUNKER 


Among the many sermons delivered 
by the young people on their own an- 
nual Sunday in February, the follow- 
ing is chosen for its unusual quality 
of spiritual understanding. The 
fathers and mothers, the sisters and 
brothers, who filled the pews in many 
churches on this occasion, believe the 
well-being of religion may be placed 
in the keeping of the men and women 
of to-morrow. 


covered was nothing but the seeing of the 
harmony that prevails between man’s rea- 
son and the working of the world. This 
is the bond of union of man and his 
world. He feels exceeding glad when he 
finds this out, for then he realizes him- 
self in his surroundings. To understand 
anything is to find in it something which 
is our own, and it is this discovery of 
ourselves outside us that makes us glad. 
This relation of understanding is partial, 
but the relation of love is complete. 
Therefore love is the highest bliss that 
man can attain to, for through it alone 
he truly knows that he is more than him- 
self, and that he is in sympathy with 
God. 

This principle of unity which man has 
in his soul is ever active, establishing re- 
lations far and wide through literature, 
art, science; through society, statecraft, 
and religion. Our great revealers. are 
those who show the true meaning of the 
soul by giving up self for the love of 
mankind. 

To know God we must first know our 
own soul. To know our soul apart from 
our self is the first realization of the 
supreme deliverance. We must know with 
absolute certainty that essentially we are 
spirit. This we can do by winning mas- 
tery over self, by rising above all pride, 
greed, fear; by knowing that worldly 
losses and physical death can take noth- 
ing away from the truth and the great- 
ness of our,soul. The chick knows when 
it breaks through the self-centered isola- 
tion of its egg that the hard shell which 
covered it so long was not really a part 
of its life. That shell is a dead thing, 
it has no growth, it affords no glimpse of 
the vast beyond that lies outside it. How- 
ever pleasantly perfect and rounded it 
may be, it must be given a blow. It must 
be burst open and thereby the freedom of 
light and air be won and the complete 
purpose of bird life be achieved. In 
Sanskrit, the bird has been called the 
twice-born. So too the man who has gone 
through the ceremony of the discipline of 
self-restraint and high thinking; who has 
come out simple in wants, pure in heart, 
and ready to take up all the responsibili- 
ties of life in a disinterested largeness of 
spirit, is said to have had his rebirth from 
the blind envelopment of self to the free- 
dom of soul life; to have come into liv- 
ing relations with his surroundings; to 
have become in sympathy with God. 

When Jesus said, “Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth,” he pro- 


God in Nature Manifold, in the Soul One 


A Y. P. R. U. sermon delivered in the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


claimed the truth that when man gets 
rid of his pride of self, then he comes 
into his true inheritance. No more has 
he to fight his way into his position in 
the world; it is secure for him anywhere 
and everywhere by the immortal right of 
his soul. Pride interferes with the work 
of the soul, which is to realize itself by 
perfecting its union with the world and 
the world’s God. 

It is our ignorance that creates the hard 
separateness of our lives and thus _ be- 
comes the source of all pride, greed, 
cruelty, incidental to self-seeking. When 
a man sleeps, he is shut up within the 
narrow activities of his physical life. He 
lives, but he knows not the varied rela- 
tions of his life to his surroundings— 
therefore he knows not himself. So when 
a man leads an ignorant life, he is shut 
up within himself. He is in a spiritual 
sleep; he is not fully awake to the high- 
est reality that surrounds him. He knows 
not the reality of his own soul. 

Man is abroad to satisfy needs which 
are more to him than food or clothing. 
He is out to find himself. Man’s history 
is the history of his journey to the un- 
known in search of his soul. Through 
the rise and fall of empires; through the 
building up and throwing away of huge 
fortunes, the creation and casting off of 
vast bodies of symbols, the forging and 
rejection of magic keys with which to 
unlock the mysteries of creation, man has 
been marching from epoch to epoch 
toward the fullest realization of his soul 
—the soul which is greater than the 
things, the deeds, the theories that he 
builds; the soul whose onward and up- 
ward course is never checked by death or 
dissolution. : 

Man’s mistakes and failures have 
strewn his path with colossal ruins; his 
sufferings have been immense. Man has 
gone through and is still going through © 
martyrdoms, and his institutions are the 
altars which he has built whereto he 
brings his daily sacrifices, marvelous in 
kind and stupendous in quantity. All 
this would be absolutely unbearable if 
all along he did not-feel that deepest 
joy of the soul within him, which tests its 
divine strength by suffering and proves 
its exhaustless riches by renunciation. 
Man is coming to his true inheritance in 
the world; he is ever broadening his con- 
sciousness, ever seeking a higher and 
higher unity, ever approaching nearer to 
the one central truth which is God. 

God in nature is in many forms. In 
our soul, God is one form only. Our 
pursuit of truth in nature is by analysis 
and the gradual methods of science, but 
our apprehension of the truth in our 
soul is immediate and through intuition. 
We cannot attain the supreme soul by 
successive additions of knowledge, even 
through all eternity, because God is one 
He is not made up of parts; we can only 
know him as heart of our heart and soul 
of our soul; we can only know him in the 
love and the joy we feel when we give 
up self and stand before him face to face. 
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The Campaign Keynote 


After six years, the need of free religion imperative 


ERNEST G. ADAMS, General Chairman 


FTER A PERIOD of most strenuous 

preparation, the reorganized campaign 
ef the Unitarian Foundation to finance 
the general denominational agencies for a 
five-year period is well under way. Both 
the officers of the Foundation and the 
many loyal Unitarians who have volun- 
teered to make effective the first phases— 
an intensive canvass of the Providence 
district, already started, and a wider can- 
‘yass of the.Greater Boston district, which 
will open April 16—are confident of 
suceess. Increasingly, both ministers and 
laymen, understanding the issues and their 
meaning to modern, militant Unitarianism, 
have rallied to the standard. So enthusi- 
astically have they responded that an 
encouraging proportion of the funds re- 
quired to continue and make more effective 
the broader denominational work will, I 
am sure, have been subscribed before 
summer, and the goal brought still nearer 
in the fall, when other Unitarian centers 
will have organized adequately. Mean- 
while those parishes outside the present 
zones of intensive effort are sending in 
their contributions, and—it is by all means 
to be hoped—will continue to do so. 

The effort in hand is not merely im- 
portant. It is vital, imperative. : 

Six years ago the Unitarian Campaign 
keynote was the need of religion in any 
democracy that seeks to reach its highest 
aspirations. It was pointed out, with 
ample evidence, that our particular Uni- 
tarian eontribution was needed more than 
anything else, that events everywhere in 
our land, if not abroad, were shaping 
toward a definite call for our liberal 
message. 

Six years have passed. What of the 
keynote we sounded then? Events, to my 
mind, have demonstrated beyond argument 
that religion—liberal religion—then the 
outstanding need, has become to-day im- 
measurably more imperative for meeting 
the chaotie conditions that face us all. 
More than ever a solid, determined front 
and a mighty heave together are de- 
manded. I cannot believe we will allow 
this eall to go unheeded. 

To-day we have the definite fact that 
legislatures of several States have passed 
laws invading religious freedom and that 
many others have such laws pending. - 

A noted jurist recently told me that he 
considered the fight for democracy had 
been won, but that the fight for oe 
freedom was yet to be made. 

I want to urge upon Unitarians, with all 
the fervor I can, that a mighty obligation 
rests upon us all—that we are the only 
denomination in a position to take up this 
religious freedom issue and carry it 
through to a successful conclusion. Many 
of our liberal brothers of other denomina- 
tions are with us heart and soul, but their 
communions are in the forefront of this 
amazing crusade, supported by ample 
funds and propaganda, to restrict reli- 
gious liberty. 


We alone are unhampered! We alone 
ean strike with one hundred per cent. 
efficiency for freedom in the truth! 

We are in a position, however, to do far 
more than fight for religious liberty. If 
we would really cure the rancor and fear 
in men’s hearts, we must carry to them 
our helpful and virile faith. 

Never was there greater opportunity 
to do this than to-day. But how do it 
unless we ourselves are filled with this 
missionary spirit? How do it unless, im- 
bued with that spirit, we are in pos- 
session of the proper instruments, kept 
keen and strong and unimpaired? 

These instruments are the general de- 
nominational agencies. They can take up 
the larger task that confronts Unitarian- 
ism to-day; they can accept the higher 
duty ; they can grasp for the denomination 
its greatest opportunity in fifty years. 
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I would not for a moment minimize the 
work of the parishes; whether done wholly 
by local initiative or fostered in part by 
these general denominational organiza- 
tions, every parish is important. It is, 
indeed, these parishes which have con- 
stituted and sustained the denomination 
and its agencies. I emphasize the fact 
that the present hour—the Unitarian hour 
—calls for more vision from Unitarians. 
The horizon is broad. Let us lift our 
eyes to it! 


’ j 


“How venture, in courage, upon 
life’s travels? Crawling? Deviously 
grubbing? Eyes lowered to the glint 
of gold amid a world’s rubbish? 

“No! With wings stanchioned by 
Truth, heart buoyant with Love, eyes 
keen to the whole view—surging to 
the great goal in triumphant flight! 

“Our Faith has taught us to fly. 
With wings! Ever with wings!” 


In this quotation from a booklet that 
soon will be in the hands of Unitarians 
may be sensed that larger vision which 
must lead us on. May we now, and al- 
ways, remember that our Faith has taught 
us to fly! Our way is onward and up- 
ward. 1 


A Challenge to Religious Liberals 


How will free religion go—up, down? 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


ROFESSOR KIRSOPP LAKE’S “The 
Religion of Yesterday and To-morrow” 
presents a challenge to religious liberals 


_which reviewers have sometimes over- 


looked. If, he asserts, as seems probable, 
the immediate result of the new reforma- 
tion which we are witnessing is to 
strengthen the hands of _ traditional 
orthodoxy and intensify its hold upon 
the religious life of America, the ultimate 
result will be the emergence of a new 
religion, one which may not bear the 
Christian name. This Dr. Lake hopes to 
prevent, but he is not oversanguine. All 
depends upon the attitude of religious 
liberals. It is for them to preserve the 
living spirit of religion while surrendering 
some of its dogmas. Only too often, how- 
ever, they do not seem to be aware of the 
problem. Hence they contribute nothing 
toward its solution. If anything, their 
apathy and indifference makes the solution 
the more difficult. 

In attempting to forecast the religion 
of to-morrow, Dr. Lake makes the 
inevitable distinction between the future 
of the church and the future of religion. 
There may be religion without churches, 
and also churches without religion. The 
religion of to-morrow, he asserts, will be 
experimentalist. It will follow truth 
rather than tradition, and utilize the 


scientific method, experimentation, in at- . 


taining it. But the church of to-morrow 
may be Fundamentalist. If religious 
liberals refuse to recognize their obliga- 
tions to organized religion, it will be 
Fundamentalist. The control of both 
education and religion will pass into 
Fundamentalist hands. 
ou ee : map pt 
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organized, dead in earnest, and have be- 
hind them powerful financial interests. 
Wealth craves stability, and seems to 
associate it with the orthodox and the 
traditional. In that case, says Dr. Lake, 
thinking people will more and more be 
forced out of the churches and compelled 
to make for themselves a new religious 
synthesis. 

Can liberal Christians view such an out- 
come with equanimity? In the last 
analysis it would be a monumental con- 
fession of our failure to make our religion 
real and vital. And yet, if such a 
catastrophe is to be prevented, religious 
liberals everywhere, whether modernists 
or institutionalists or experimentalists, 
must awaken from their lethargy. If 
Fundamentalists continue to attend and 
support the church, while liberals continue 
to ignore its existence and deny its claims, 
it is not difficult to predict who will de- 
termine the future of religion in America. 
If, while they seek first the kingdom of 
God and that righteousness which is its 
supreme condition, even by methods 
which we may deem mistaken, we seek 
after “other things,” to the neglect of the 
kingdom, we must not complain = if the 
scepter is taken from us and: given into 
ether hands. - 

To-day the greatest obstacle in the path 
of liberal religion is not the « ition of 
the orthodox, but the lukewarmness of the 


liberals. ‘The battle our fathers’ Wee fa: 


already won. The ben premio ne 
gion is a reality. The creedless church 
here. It is increasing in numbers ai nd 
influence every day. The questio 
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Immersion is a Serious Issue 
_A proposed Amendment to the by-laws 
of the Northern Baptist Convention which 
would define a Baptist church as one 
“accepting the New Testament as _ its 
and composed only of baptized 
believers, baptism being by immersion,” 
has been adjudged illegal by the Law 


Committee of the Convention. The amend-— 


ment may become a leading issue at the 
convention session in Washington, D.C., 
May 25-80. It is directed against such 
ehurches as the Park Avenue Baptist 


Church .in New York City, where Dr. 


Harry Emerson Fosdick is the minister 
who is most widely known as having 
abolished immersion as a condition of 
membership. An attempt to disbar the 
Park Avenue delegates from last year’s 
convention at Seattle, Wash., was de- 
feated. 

The Law Committee quotes the Declara- 
tion adopted when the Convention was 
first formed in 1907, which the Committee 
regards as equivalent to a constitution, 
and which affirms the Convention’s belief 
in “the independence of the local church, 
and in the purely advisory nature of all 
denominational organizations composed of 
representatives of churches.” Calling at- 
tention to the difference between the Bap- 
tist denomination and the constitutional 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal 
churches, the Committee says: “There is 
no written constitution that holds Baptists 
together, no hierarchy of governing bodies, 
and no legally formulated or expressed 
basis which welds them together into the 
great denomination which in fact they 
are. Bach church is independent of all 
churches. No local association, state con- 
vention, or national organization can legis- 
late for it.” 

But there must be some method to 
determine whether a church is or is not 
Baptist, and the Committee continues: 
“For more than one hundred years this 
question has been determined for indi- 
yidual churches by councils composed of 
delegates from adjacent Baptist churches 
to examine into the beliefs and practices 
of the new churches, whose delegates vote 
to recommend or decline to recommend 
that all churches previously so recognized 
as Baptist churches recognize the new 
churehes as Baptist churches.” The Com- 
mittee points out that where property 
rights have been involved in a local con- 
troversy the courts have in the best con- 
sidered cases been guided by council 
recognition. There is no other method of 
determining whether a church is Baptist, 
says the Committee, which believes that 
the power granted in the act of incorpora- 
tion to make by-laws does not give liberty 
to adopt an amendment limiting the Con- 
yention’s constituency by defining a Bap- 
tist church. 

Five members sign this report, and there 
is a minority report by a sixth member. 
He points out that, according to the act 
of incorporation, the by-laws can be 
amended at any time, provided that the 
change is not in conflict with law, which 
es the act of incorporation. He 


eontends that the Orarrentton has the 
right to decide whether a church seeking 
to send delegates to the Convention is a 
Baptist church, and states that the pro- 
posed amendment “contains no element of 
the definition of a Baptist church that 
is not recognized and practiced by Baptist 
churches generally in the United States, 
with very few exceptions.” 

The Waitchman-Exvaminer, Fundamen- 
talist organ of the denomination, hopes 
that the minority report will prevail at the 
convention session. It raises a further 
point by asking “if it is true that a church 
that has once been recognized as a Bap- 
tist church has a right still to consider 
itself a Baptist church when it has given 
up the principles that led to its recognition 
as a Baptist church.” It cites the Park 
Avenue Church without, however. intimat- 
ing what other Baptist “principles” this 
church has abandoned. If the majority 
report is correct, this editorial concludes 
that “our Convention is probably the only 
organization on earth that has no power to 
limit or define its membership.” For one, 
however, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion as constituted has no power to define 
doctrinally its membership. Like the Bap- 
tist Convention, it does “limit” its mem- 
bership by requiring financial contribu- 
tions—a right conceded by both majority 
and minority reports on the proposed 
amendment to the Baptist by-laws. 

This is the twentieth century. Nearly 
four hundred years haye passed since the 
Protestant Reformation. Millions are hun- 
gering for a faith that satisfies the reason, 
accords with new knowledge, and enriches 
the soul. The appalling problems of war 
and peace, of democracy and industry 
and race, are clamoring for solution by a 
spiritually free people. In such an age it 
comes about that the convention of a 
great denomination may be torn—so the 
Watchman-Examiner fears—by “calami- 
tous division and strife’ over whether a 
Christian man or woman may belong to 
a certain Christian church without being, 
like Achilles, wholly immersed in water. 


Two Religious Weeklies Merge 


Christian Work, one of the ‘superior 
religious weeklies, has been merged with 
the Christian Century. 'These two period- 
icals have been similarly zealous and ef- 
fective in their treatment of socio-religious 
ideals and programs. The Century takes 
over the editorial staff of the older paper. 
Christian Work, including its predecessor, 
the New York Observer, was more than 
a century old. Recently it has been edited 
by Frederick Lynch. 


Pilgrims to the Holy Land must now 
undergo inspection for malaria infection 
before entering. A quarantine control 
both on the Hedjaz and Sinai railways 
has been ordered. Modern methods of 
disease prevention have resulted in Pales- 
tine being awarded health honors of the 
year by the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations. 


= Relivion Around the World 


The New Stratus, Below 
Filth of Sex Magazines 


Below the level of the sex magazine, 
which makes people think immoral things 
and ‘feel momentarily hilarious about it,” 
is a stratum of more insidiously noxious 
periodical literature whose apparent 
purpose is to “make moral morons do 
immoral things and feel virtuous about 
it.’ The Ohristian Century is moved to 
this language by the recent receipt of one 
of these “pestilent sheets,’ and it offers 
this description : 

“Wditorially it talks much about God 
and Christ and progress and good will. 
It gives a statement of principles, in- 
eluding hundred per cent. Americanism, 
the American home, a united church, the 
divinity of Christ, the Bible as it is 
without any changes whatever, the Con- 
stitution, and a strong army and navy. 
And its advertisements include fifteen 
contraceptives, thirteen patent medicines 
of the shadiest sort, three ‘ads’ of revolvers 
by mail, ‘132 great love-books’ at thirty 
cents each, a page ‘ad’ of a voluminous 
series of ‘adventure stories’ including the 
Jesse James series, dream-books, fortune- 
telling by astrology, ‘lovers’ secrets,’ and 
thirteen matrimonial ads. 

“That some of these advertisements ap- 
peal to folly rather than to vice, and that 
perhaps a majority of these lonely-hearted 
correspondents are just as innocent and 
lonely and simple-minded as they represent 
themselves, only adds to the pathos of 
the situation. But the general intent and 
corrupting tendency of it all is ghastly 
clear.” 

Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the 
Nation, presents in the March Atlantic 
Monthly a merciless exposure of news- 
stand filth under title of “Sex, Art, Truth, 
and Magazines.” He cites circulation 
figures of from 85,000 to 650,000 and 2,000,- 
000 for certain sex and near-sex maga- 
zines. He ridicules the claim of their 
promoters that such literature is “com- 
bating mid-Victorian prudery and hypoc- 
risy,” observing sarcastically that this 
“reform, like virtue, brings its own re- 
ward,” and that “our new-born literature 
pays its snappy way:” 

As a remedy, Mr. Villard believes that 
censorship is unthinkable. He shows that 
a community can protect itself legally 
against the public sale of such publica- 
tions ‘“‘where they are plainly obscene, or 
where it is obvious that they live for no 
other purpose than to market smut.” Mr. 
Villard also thinks that “much can be done 
by quiet influencing of news dealers, 
through local committees, in the direction 
of ~better wares,” and affirms that these 
magazines ‘will run their course in due 
time” or “will become more conservative 
in direct proportion to the capital in- 
vested and the sum total at stake.” 

For the molding of public opinion on 
this point into moral effectiveness, Zion’s 
Herald has a suggestion—‘“‘a very old 
one”: “Let the churches awake to this 
evil; let the preachers thunder propheti- 
cally against it in the pulpit; let the 
teachers of religion expound the principles 
of Jesus as they apply to sins against 
love.” 
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Stronger than the Call a Century Ago 


Conference speakers urge Unitarians to make men spiritually free 


EADERS in the Unitarian denomination, 
including executives from the major 
national agencies, discussed “Our Mission 
and Missionary Agencies” before the an- 
nual meeting of the Worcester Conference 
at Leominster, Mass., March 18. About 
250 ministers, delegates, and visitors were 
in attendance. 

First to speak on “Our Mission” was 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Mass. He 
emphasized the importance of the spirit 
of worship and loyalty to the cause of 
liberal religion. As of old, he said, the 
Unitarians must keep alive the vision of 
God and the immortal life. 

Continuing on this theme, Ernest G. 
Adams, chairman of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation told why it was necessary to 
strengthen the various denominational 
agencies for the task that lies ahead. “We 
ean make a virile contribution to the wel- 
fare of our country,’ Mr. Adams ex- 
plained, “by reassuring men’s minds, by 
calming the spiritual panic that has over- 
taken so many of our brothers. It is this 
spiritual panic, with its rancor and fear, 
that is the very cause of the tremendous 
effort to oust the teachings of evolution 
from schools and colleges. 

“The call to Unitarians to-day is even 
stronger than it was a century ago when 
the pioneers in the battle for religious 
freedom arose and asserted themselves. It 
is a call to loose the legal bonds misguided 
men would place upon that freedom. It 
is a call, even more urgent, to loose the 
bonds that men, to the mortification of 
their spirit, have tied about their own 
minds. 

‘Unitarianism means that we must take 
up the challenge of those who say that 
science strikes at that upon which man’s 
eternal hope is founded, that the battle 
is between religion and science. 

“Unitarians must hold the pass by pro- 
tecting our rights under the Constitution. 
But we want to do infinitely more. We 
must take up the challenge of these har- 
ried folk who want to believe in God, 
who want to believe in science, yet are 
told (more’s the pity!) that belief in one 
must kill belief in the other. We will 
show them by the quality of our own con- 
secration that science does not kill, but 
quickens religion.” 

Edward P. Furber, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, gave the 
first of a series of addresses on “Our Mis- 
sionary Agencies.” He appealed for sup- 
port of the Unitarian Foundation to enable 
the Young People to carry on their work 
through the printed word, through visita- 
tions by national officers to the local 
Unions, and through the holding of such 
summer conferences as those at the Isles 
of Shoals, Humboldt, and Rowe. 

For the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Minna 
C. Budlong, field secretary, described 
briefly the work of the well-known and 
effective Post Office Mission. She spoke 
of the schools maintained at Swansboro 
and Shelter Neck, N.C., noting that the 


proposed consolidation of these two schools 
at Swansboro is in line with developments 
in the North Carolina educational system 
and the coming of good roads and new 
business into the vicinity of Swansboro. 
In respect to the growth of international 
missionary endeavor by The Alliance, 
Mrs. Budlong said that communication 
and more or less systematic effort are 
being carried on in seventeen different 
countries and that the extension of in- 
terest and influence in this department 
in the past year had been phenomenal. Of 
other phases of missionary work, she 
said: 

“Branches are rousing to the possibility 
of missionary work by individuals, not an 
aggressive nor offensive campaign, but a 
study of basic principles which shall fit 
each one to state, when occasion permits, 
why the liberal religion has contented her 
as a satisfaction to reason and a source 
of daily strength. 

“Groups, such as the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, are providing a 
table of liberal literature from which 
passers-by are invited to take what they 
choose, and the response of the public 
has been most gratifying. At Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., such an exhibit was held 
in a vacant storeroom without a bazaar 
or even a food sale to attract patronage. 
The attention given the display made its 
promoters feel they had found a better 
way to reach those outside the church 
circle than the former method of cireu- 
larizing by mail. 

“The Alliance believes an important 
part of missionary work at present is the 
disseminating of correct information con- 
cerning liberal religion in place of the 
misinformation so prevalent to-day, and 
it is alert to any new method or opportu- 
nity which will contribute to that result.” 

William L. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, was 
prevented by illness from attending, and 
his address was read by Kenneth Mc- 
Dougall, the special vice-president. Mr. 
Barnard’s paper related some of the 
achievements of the League, which he 
described as “the first and only organized 
religious body officially to champion the 
cause of freedom.” He referred to the 
fact that the League will be represented 
in the Scopes appeal case before the Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court, by its president, 
Charles H. Strong, who has filed a brief 
for religious freedom as “amicus curiie.” 
He told also of the volunteer staff of law- 
yer members in the contested States, who 
will oppose the enactment of further laws 
like those of Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
elsewhere, and who will be prepared to 
defend deserving teachers prosecuted 
under such legislation. But success on 
these legalistic lines can only be tem- 
porary, he said; it is necessary to win 
the active support of the majority of 
public opinion. Mr. Barnard’s statement 
continued : 

“It is a great work—too great for our 
numbers or strength. But we can play 
the part of Horatius at the bridge, the 
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part of the unknown host who held the 
pass at Thermopylae, the part of the little 
Dutch boy who thrust his hand into the 
fissure in the dike and held back the 
North Sea until effective aid was rallied. 
We look to see the day when all the 
liberals of all the churches of every faith 
and creed, within and without the church 
as a whole, shall rally to preserve in- 
violate, America’s religious and academic 
freedom. : 

“Are the vast majority of Americans to 


‘stand idly by and permit an ardent, but 


misguided, minority, to impose arbitrarily 
their particular conception of religion, 
their special version of the Bible, upon all 
the United States? An affirmative an- 
swer is unthinkable; but unless we throw 
ourselves into the breach, and unless the 
other liberals rally and take over our 
battle, our American freedom will be more 
and more restricted, until it becomes a 
mockery.” 

The pioneer and premier Unitarian 
missionary organization—the American 
Unitarian Association—was represented by 
its administrative vice-president, Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish. He treated of the steady de- 
velopment of the Association during its 
century of history, characterizing it as an 
achievement in organized liberalism. He 
asserted that the Association’s opportunity 
was never greater or its promise brighter 
than it is at the present time. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, speaking for 
THE REGISTER, urged Unitarians and all 
church people to “stick to their last.” 
Churches may often rightly federate to 
do work of a social, philanthropic, and 
political character; but these are not the 
primary and distinctive mission of the 
church. There is a division of labor for 
every institution. “The business of the 
church,” he declared, “is fundamentally 
a religious business, namely, the main- 
tenance of soul liberty for the achieve- 
ment of sound doctrine that will make 
all people one.” Dr. Dieffenbach called 
on the churches to make the kind of free 
men and free women who will most ef- 
fectively solve the great questions of 
peace, social betterment, and industrial 
harmony. He said: 

“It is because the churches have been 
willing to do work which is not distinct- 
ively theirs, and because they have been 
willing to neglect the work which is dis- 
tinctively theirs, that we have the resur- 
gence of religious intolerance, and the at- 
tempt in Tennessee, Mississippi, Texas, 
Florida, and North Carolina, and many 
other States to come, to deprive the people 
of their religious freedom. When they pass 
laws against evolution, a belief accepted 
by all men of learning, they are doing to 
what we thought was free America ex- 
actly what they did in the Middle Ages 
about the form of the earth and its place 
in the solar system. They are putting 
souls in chains. 

“Religion must see to it that we do 
not succumb to any such authority over 
our freedom, for if such a calamity comes, 
it means that we shall no longer have a 
democracy, but a monarchy; for wherever 
you have a religion with an external 
authority making the souls of the people 
submissive to it, you have its inevitable 

(Continued on page $38) 
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This is the way Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, in My New York, tells how a little girl, in the 
eighteen-sixties, first made the acquaintance of the immortal Alice: 
an afternoon walk one day with a book for me in his pocket. His friend, Mr. Appleton, the pub- 
The leaves were gilt-edged, the cover was of red linen with three gilt lines around the 


lisher, had sent it to me. 


“Father came home from 


id 
© 


border, and in the center was a circle framing a little girl with long hair who was holding a small pig in her 


arms as if it was a doll. 


The name of the book was Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; 
Lewis Carroll, with forty-two illustrations by John Tenniel,’ and the date, 1866. 
began to read it before supper, but I could not read very fast. 
Botta’s to meet Mr. Longfellow, so sister Bea said if I would go to bed early she would read Alice to me. 


inside it said, ‘By 
I looked at the pictures and 


Mother and Father were going to Professor 


But 


when the time came for putting out the light, the Duchess had just thrown the sneezing baby at Alice, and it was 
beginning to turn into a pig—and I simply had to know what happened next.” 


Some New Novels 
ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


One of the earliest signs of the return- 
ing spring is to be found in the crop of 
new fiction with which the publishers an- 
nually greet the vernal season. Judging 
by those already issued, this year’s out- 
put is rich in promise. Of the eight novels 
which have recently found their way to the 
reviewer's table, all are interesting, while 
a few are distinctly worth while. There is 
not a really poor one in the group. Rang- 
ing in subject all the way from detective 
fiction to sociological romance and psy- 
chological analysis, the work of writers 
as dissimilar as Rafael Sabatini, Jeffery 
Farnol, Sylvia Thompson, and Arthur 
Train, they indicate that to-day the art of 
novel-writing is far from being on the 
wane. In practically every one of them 
the reader finds himself in good company. 
Take, for example, Sabatini’s The Lion's 
Skin. We confess that we are enlisted 
in its favor by the author’s prefatory 
note, in which he frankly acknowledges 
that it is an old work republished, one of 
the sins of his literary nonage, to whose 
reappearance he has only consented with 
extreme reluctance. His confession is 
manifestly sincere; but “methinks the 
gentleman doth protest too much.” For 
the book is one of which he has no reason 
to feel ashamed. Although in no way the 
equal of Scaramouche, and showing some 
signs of youthful inexperience, The Lion’s 
Skin is a straightforward, honest tale of 
eighteenth-century England, its plot con- 
sists in its unity, its personages sharply 
defined and genuinely human; a story 
which moves rapidly, without needless 
digressions, from start to finish. A ro- 
mance of love and revenge, its pages 
abound “in loving, and fighting, and tip- 
pling.” A clean book that for what it 
lacks in depth makes up in a succession 
of exciting adventures, culminating in a 
happy ending entirely satisfactory. It 
would make a capital moving picture. 
Jeffery Farnol’s acknowledged métier is 
picaresque romance; and The High Ad- 
wenture runs true to form. Its background 
is the England of the Regency, through 
portions of which his hero, Jeremy Veryan, 
wanders, meeting many adventures, after 


co 


the fashion of The Broad Highway. If 
searcely the equal of its predecessors, The 
High Adventure is nevertheless a typical 
Farnol yarn, with beauty in distress, very 
villainous villains, and a rightful heir 
kept out of his inheritance until he has 
passed through an abundance of adyven- 
tures, which include a prize fight excel- 
lently described. In the course of the 
story, among other personages appears 
Jasper Shrig, already well known to Mr. 
Farnol’s readers. The author has cer- 


SYLVIA THOMPSON 


tainly more of the Dickensesque quality 
in his work than any other modern writer 
of fiction. As for Oppenheim, well, he 
is always Oppenheim. His latest story is 
a thoroughly characteristic specimen of 
his art. How he can keep up his steady 
flow of mystery stories, with no apparent 
flagging to his powers, is one of the 
wonders of the age! In The Golden 
Beast we have a family of Jews, enor- 
mously wealthy, manufacturers of patent 
medicines, three of whose members mys- 
teriously disappear, victims of a curse 
laid upon the house in an earlier genera- 
tion. Aided by Judith, the beautiful 
daughter of the family, Inspector Rodes, 
of Scotland Yard, finally manages to solve 


_ crime! 


the baffling problem, after a succession of 
adventures as dramatic as they are origi- 
nal. A detective yarn, equally absorbing, 
although written in a manner wholly dif- 
ferent, is The Crooked Cross, by a Unita- 
rian minister, Rey. Charles J. Dutton. Mr. 
Dutton is nothing if not up to date. In 
The Second Bullet he had recourse to 
microphotography for the detection of a 
criminal. The Crooked Cross has the 
unique distinction of being the first novel 
in which Fundamentalism is related to 
We pride ourselves on having 
detected the murderer on his first entrance 
upon the scene. But for all that, it is 
a rattling good story, from cover to cover. 

After all this blood-and-thunder fiction, 
excellent as it is, it is a relief to turn to 
Mrs. Oemler’s Shepherds, which is as 
peaceful as these others we have been con- 
sidering are stirring. Shepherds is less a 
full-grown novel than a group of short 
stories, wherein the same characters ap- 
pear, strung together on a thread of com- 
mon interest. Neither as interesting nor 
as sensational as the author’s Slippy 
McGee in its treatment of a simple theme, 
humor and pathos are delightfully com- 
mingled. You will laugh, and cry, over 
the happenings in this big family of boys” 
and girls, children of the poorly-paid 
rector of an inconspicuous city church. 
They are human children, all of them. 
They talk and behave in a manner wholly 
natural. Especially delightful is the first 
chapter, A year of Delight, with its 
climax that tells of how the worm turns, 
when the exasperated children finally rebel 
against the little prigs held up to them 
as perfect examples, and proceed to “muss 
‘em up” to the queen’s taste. With the 
possible exception of the episode Margot 
and the Littlest Star, wherein the senti- 


ment is laid on rather heavily, the book 
is altogether pleasing. 
What with Drums, Balisand, We Mus! 


March and others, American history as 
material for fiction has of late been drawn 
upon pretty heavily. And, obviously, the 
end is not yet. Of these historical novels, 
the latest is Hearts of Hickory, a story of 
the Jackson period, with the hero of New 
Orleans as its central figure. Written 
by the State Librarian of Tennessee, its 
style is somewhat turgid and rhetorical, 
its spirit slightly sentimental. In reality 
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this is less an out-and-out novel than fic- 
tionized biography. Still, its author man- 
ages to portray what, after all, is a con- 
vineing figure of Old Hickory, together 
with a fairly vivid picture of his times. 
With the facts is woven a pretty thread of 
romance, 

Of the novels we have been considering, 


there remain two of a grade definitely - 


above the others. We have kept the good 
wine till the last. Unless we miss our 
guess, among the season’s best sellers will 
be counted Arthur Train’s The Blind God- 
dess, and Sylvia Thompson’s Hounds of 
Spring. Though differing greatly among 
themselves, both constitute fiction of a 
high order. Mr. Train has already writ- 
ten two stories with a ‘purpose. His 
Children’s Children and The Needle’s Eye 
were not only excellent novels, but search- 
ing indictments of the corroding effects 
of excessive wealth on family life and 
personal character. He now adds to them 
a third romance whose purpose is to lay 
bare the law’s delays, the weaknesses and 
perils of American justice. Himself a 
lawyer of experience and a former District 
Attorney in New York City, Mr. Train 
knows whereof he speaks. The Blind God- 
dess is expert evidence. Following the 
path already taken in his short stories, 
wherein Mr. Tutt is the central figure, its 
author weaves about the criminal courts 
a sinister romance that indicates both the 
untrustworthiness of circumstantial evi- 
dence and the difficulty of obtaining a 
fair verdict by means of legal procedure 
tainted with Tammany influence. The 
story is one for every American citizen 
to read and ponder. For we have here 
both an absorbing novel and a social 
document of vital importance. When, in 
a democracy like ours, into the administra- 
tion of justice so many elements,—politi- 
eal, personal, selfish, corrupt,—enter to 
such an extent, the resulting situation is 
anything but encouraging. Mr. Train has 
done his work with rare skill. It has 
movement, life. Particularly happy is the 
picture it presents of the mixed motives, 
selfish and disinterested, which go either 
to the making of the various situations 
or inspire the character of the different 
personages. Obviously, our cities, one and 
all, need, more knights-errant of the law 
like Hugh Dillon, men willing to sacrifice 
personal considerations to the principles of 
abstract justice and eternal right. 

A striking contrast, in every way, is 
The Hounds of Spring. This is an honest 
attempt to trace out some of the psycho- 
logical results produced by the Great War. 
Its author is a young English girl, an Ox- 
ford graduate, deeply interested in social 
and political problems. Taking a family 
whose members are the sort of people 
whom it is a pleasure to know, a middle- 
aged Austrian-born publisher, his wife, 
their children— two daughters and a son, 
together with the elder daughter’s be- 
trothed, she carries them through a suc- 
cession of experiences before, during, and 
after the War. The fabric of the story is 
closely woven. There are no dropped 
stitches. Events follow one another with 
complete naturalness. Though all the 
members of the dramatis persone are well 
drawn, it is in her women that Miss 
Thompson especially reveals her powers as 
an artist. Like Jane Austen, she can look 
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at both a man and a woman coolly. The 
American, Mrs. Chase, Barrett-Saunder- 
son’s divorced wife, Olive, Cynthia Renner, 
are all cleverly and convincingly por- 
trayed. But it is upon the two sisters, 
Zina and Wendy, types respectively of pre- 
war and postwar young womanhood, that 
her efforts are chiefly focused, and with 
marked success. Both run true to form. 
Zina, attractive product of Victorian edu- 
eation, a charming girl, but at heart de- 
pendent, selfish, and thoroughly lacking 
in moral backbone, is a complete op- 
portunist. When Colin is reported miss- 
ing and is finally given up for dead, she 
passively marries Barrett-Saunderson ; and 
then, when Colin, freed from a German 
prison, comes back, as passively she aban- 
dons child and husband, and goes back to 
her first lover. Colin accurately describes 
her, “D’ye suppose I don’t see, my darling, 
that you’ve got half a dozen rather second- 
rate qualities, that you’re weak, and a 
little self-deceitful and badly irresponsible, 
and hard where your own immediate emo- 
tions are concerned, and spiritually sloth- 
ful?.. . . Your character has lovely bits, 
but its weedy.” In Wendy, on the other 
hand, we have the type of the younger gen- 
eration, slangy, unconventional, pleasure- 
seeking, a bit hard, but outspoken, honest, 
clear-sighted, brave. It is in this type of 
modern youth that her creator finds not so 
much the peril as the hope of the world. 
These young people, so much maligned 
nowadays, can be depended upon to build 
a better world, construct a civilization 
finer, cleaner, than the one the War de- 
stroyed. “At least, you have your chance, 
you and your generation, to try to 
straighten things out, to get at life cleanly 
and rightly; to make for decency, and 
beauty, and peace.” The novel shows 
traces of the influence of H. G. Wells. It 
contains a few pages which dissect ex- 
isting conditions and the grim realities of 
war, written in the true Wells manner. 
But the most notable thing about it is the 
spirit of youth,—buoyant, eager, yet pas- 
sionately earnest, pervading it throughout. 
Amid the sordid realism and morbid sa- 
lacity that nowadays so often wear the 
guise of fiction, there is unalloyed delight 
in reading a novel so clean, so serious, so 
true. 


Tur Lion’s SKIN. By Rafael a Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

THe HicH ADVENTURE. By Jeffery Fariol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 2.00. 

Tup GOLDEN Breast. By B. Phillips Oppen- 

heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 2.00. 

THE CROOKED Cross. By Charles J. Dutton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 

SHEPHERDS. By Marie Conway Oemler. 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Hearts or Hickory. By John Trotwood 
Moore. Nashville, Tenn. $2.00. 

THE BLIND Gopprss. By Arthur Train. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Pag 2.00. 

THe HOUNDS oF SPRING. 
son. Boston: Little, Brown Pat E 


New 


New 


Sylvia Thomp- 
mpany. $2.00. 


College Religion 


Tun CHURCH IN THE UNIvHRSITY. Jdited 
by David R. Porter. Association Press. $1.00. 


This book tells vividly of the work 
being done by the Association and by the 
churches, at the great universities. It 
covers a wide scope of inquiry, as is in- 
dicated by the chapter headings: ‘The 
Church Universal,’ “The Work of the 
Denominations in the Universities,” “What 
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Type of Interdenominational Student 
Work?” “Constructive Proposals in Regard 
to Relationships between the Agencies 
at Work,’ and “Schools of Religion.” 
The discussion of these subjects is 
practical rather than penetrating. With 
the book one can easily spend a profitable 
hour, pursuant of his constant interest in 
the strategic opportunity given the 
churches and kindred organizations to 
help the thousands of students in our 
universities to meet successfully the ma- 
terializing influences they may encounter 
on their way through their academic 
studies, and to keep vital, within the 
hearts of these plastic young people, the 
ideals, the inspirations, which are the faith 
that overcometh the world; to cultivate 
continually those graces of life and atti- 
tudes of mind which multiply peace and 
power. Through each chapter of the little 
volume runs the yearning for an organiza- 
tion of religious souls that overlooks 
theological differences, while emphasizing 
unity of purpose. H. F.B. 
pie 


A Boy’s Inner Life 


FINDING THE TRAIL OF Lire. By Rufus M. 
Jones. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

Twenty-five years ago, Professor Jones 
wrote a little book, A Boy’s Religion from 
Memory, which was many times reprinted 
and widely read. Now he has written a 
new book, preserving what was quick and 
vital in the old one, but covering a longer 
period. He begins with the dawn of 
memory and carries the story on to the 
time he went to college. The author grew 
up in a farming community in Maine, in 
a Quaker family naturally and beautifully 
religious. God was a real friend and com- 
panion, and the family life was deeply 
and vitally keyed to the best Quaker and 
mystical traditions. There is richness in- 
deed in the accounts of Quaker meetings, 
family experiences, rare and radiant per- 
sonalities, and sometimes of bores who 
always said the same thing. And always 
we are given glimpses of the epic of the 
boy’s inner life. “If a man can succeed 
in telling about the building of his soul, it 
is more worth while than the telling of 
any other kind of tale.” This is a book 
which every person who has anything to 
do with young people ought to read. It 
is a wholesome and -inspiring human 
document, as is everything which comes 
from the pen of the professor of phil- 
osophy in Haverford College. Ki, Be 


Tabloid Review 


Tue Twhivp MINOR PrRopHETS. By George L. 
Robinson. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Thirty-five years ago, this book would 
have made an impression. 
of a scholar who has devoted his life to 
the technical study of his subject. If 


these prophets are to count in our modern 


life, they must be interpreted by some one 
having a constructively poetic imagination, 
after he has mastered all the facts avail- 
able. This book fails to do that, but 
furnishes a mass of detail that in a book 


intended as a popular handbook comes 


close to pedantry, especially as the main 
value is neglected. W.F.G. 


oes 


It is the work 
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ROSH BROOKS 


“Who's the dashing young man who 
whirled my suit case, by sledge-dog, to 
the hotel?” laughed Mr. Burton, stamping 
the snow off his overshoes, and unin- 
tentionally banging the door of the one 
grocery store in Minto behind him. 
“Whew! What a howling storm, and the 
train as cosy as a refrigerator !’”’ he added, 
stretching numbed fingers over the rotund 
heater in the middle of the store. 
~ “You wouldn’t know him,—been in this 
town only since fall,” answered Mr. 
White, the grizzled store keeper, as con- 
versationally as though Mr. Burton were 
accustomed to be blown in his door every 
day instead of once a year. “Folks work 
in the mines. Name? Jim’s the boy. 
Ade’s the dog. Greatest pair this town 
ever saw. ‘Orangeade’ everybody calls 
’em, as you'll understand if you notice 
the color of Jim’s hair and freckles. Ade? 
’Tis a funny name. Jim named him that, 
nobody knows why. Some miner going 
back to England gave Jim the dog, hardly 
more’n a puppy. Chums—well, this town 
never did see the beat of that pair. Boy’s 
too young to work in the mines; doesn’t 
need to, anyway. Three older brothers and 
the father have steady jobs. Beats me, 
though, why that ‘Orangeade’ outfit won’t 
take money for the jobs they do. Jim 
wouldn’t let you pay him, would he?” 

“Just why I blew in here,” said Mr. 
Burton, laying a quarter on the glass 
case. . “Thought he’d be in here, first or 
last. Give it to him, will you? Down I 
step from the train, blind in the storm, 
and ‘Bag to the hotel, sir?’ sings a cheery 
voice, and a little shaver bundled to his 
ears seizes it, loads it on his sledge-dog 
express, and whirls off before I can say 
Jack Robinson. Greatest dog I ever saw. 
Name’s Ade?” 

“Ade. Can’t make out that pair. No- 
body in this town can. You might as well 
put that quarter back in your pocket, or 
it’ll be here on your next year’s trip, for 
all Jim’ll take it. Six months,—and the 
town wouldn’t know how to get on without 
him. After school he races home every 
day, hitches up Ade, and down this street 
they whirl, gay as if they were heading 
for a fair. Harder the storm, sooner 
they’re here. In will come Jim and 
shout— Hush! Coming now! Sleigh 
bells! Ade’s harness is strung with ’em 
like a Christmas tree.” 

“Whoa, there! You wait, Ade, I won’t 
be a minute!” And in blew a small snow 
image with red cheeks and shining brown 
eyes. “’Llo, Mr. White! Errands ready 
for us?” 

Mr. Burton picked his quarter off the 


“cama show case and proffered it to the 


image. “Wouldn’t that buy you some- 
thing you want?’ he asked casually. “My 
hands would have frozen if you hadn’t 
taken my bag.” 

‘Room 37, that’s where you'll find it, 
when you go over,” said Jim, completely 
ignoring the coin. “Could you please 
hurry with our errands, Mr. White? 
Don’t want to keep Ade waiting in this 
storm.” 

Mr. White was busily collecting bundles 
and packing them in a stout carton. 
Burton, as nonplussed as though he 
were watching a play, turned his eyes 
from the snowy small boy and the grizzled 
old store keeper to the waiting dog out- 
side. His admiration found vent in a 
low whistle. As alert as though he were 
about to enter a race, stood Ade, sturdy 
legs braced for the first tug, traces taut, 
his brown fur in a ruffle where the harness 
circled his body, ears cocked, red tongue 
lolling, bright eyes staring fixedly at the 
door from which his young master might 
at any moment emerge. A murmur came 
to his ears. 

“Sure now your folks would want you 
out in this blizzard?’ Mr. White’s voice 
was half solicitude, half pure affection. 
“No other way to get these things to Miss 
Abbie, I admit, and nigh out of pro- 
visions she must be. But a good mile 
in this storm’—_ 

“You have the box ready for Miss 
Johnson when I get back,” said Jim. 
“Storm? Well, guess it isn’t any worse 
than way up in Alaska. Guess Ade can 
do what those dogs do,” and out the door 
staggered Jim, two short arms clasping 
the carton which meant comfort to two 
old ladies living their lives out in a farm- 
house a mile from the scraggling village. 

A push of Ade’s sturdy hind legs, a 
forward tug, a creak of runners, and off 
they were, Jim trotting nimbly behind the 
sled. 

“Won't ride a step with a load on,” said 
Mr. White, hands deep in pockets, watch- 
ing his delivery sledge blur out of sight. 
“Pay him for delivering those things? 
Can’t. Nobody can. Haven’t I tried every 
way I know? And the station master, 
too? Nobody can. Jim doesn’t pay any 
attention when anybody offers him money. 
Did say once, after I’d had all but a 
set-to about it, ‘What for? My father and 
my brothers take care of me, thank you.’ 
Mortal proud he is of that father and 
those brothers of his. Mother? No, 
hasn’t any. Woman comes in and tidies 
up and cooks for ‘em. And always talk- 
ing about Alaska, and saying Ade’s as 
good as any of ’em. You'd think all dogs 
in Alaska were downright heroes, every 
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one of ’em,—way Jim talks. Brings in 
pictures of the best of ’em when he comes 
across ’em in papers, and asks if Ade isn’t 
the image of ’em. Can’t make out that 
pair—nor this whole town can’t. Done 
errands and favors for every man-jack 
in this town, first and last, that ‘Orange- 
ade’ outfit has,” and wearily, as though the 
unsolved mental problem overtaxed him, 
Mr. White turned to assemble Miss 
Johnson’s order, according to Jim’s com- 
mand. 

“Ade,” mused Mr. Burton, his mind 
busily roving over very bit of information 
his store keeper friend had vouchsafed. 
“Ade. Named him himself. Always talk- 
ing about Alaska. Every dog in Alaska 
a hero. Ade. Won’t take money.” Thus 
raced his thoughts, for Mr. Burton had 
stumbled on a stimulating mystery in the 
old town which had heretofore meant to 
him only a freezing but necessary stop- 


over. “Well,” he said aloud, “if this is 
headquarters for the ‘Orangeade’ outfit 
this afternoon, it’s also mine. No stuffy 


hotel for me while chivalry is still 
abroad in the frozen North,” and smiling 
into Mr. White’s uncomprehending face, 
he settled himself by the rotund heater, 
read his paper with inattention, and 


oe 
That’s the Thing! 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Tears and laughter all together, 

Sun and shower—funny weather! 
Blue and gray, a daily picture. 
Warmth and chill, a tricky mixture. 


Bits of all the months combined,— 
April can’t make up her mind. 

Still, we’re glad enough to sing: 
“April’s here! and that’s the thing!” 


te 


cocked his ears for the merry sleigh bells 
on Ade’s harness. 

As the minutes dragged themselves over 
the hour mark, Mr. Burton had ceased 
the pretense of page turning, because 
before his inner eyes marched a series of 
incoherent pictures, pieces of a puzzle 
that might perhaps slide together and 
offer a coherent solution of this sturdy 
boy and his gallant dog, intent on their 
own secret scheme. 

“Hard for all boys to tell outright things 
that really matter to them,’ Mr. Burton’s 
thoughts were busy. ‘“Won’t take money,” 
and before his mental eye his own two 
boys smiled at him, three fingers at salute 
at their Scout hat brims. “That’s it! 
He has read about Scouts!” Inward ex- 
citement on stumbling on a clue ran high, 
to be subdued to make room for more 
intuitive pictures. ‘Always talking about 
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Duty 


One by one thy duties wait thee— 
Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 
—Adelaide A. Procter. 


Sentence Sermon 


The fulfillment of the nearest duty 
gives the best education.—Julia Ward 
Howe. 


be 


Alaska. Ade—funny name. Ade as good 
as any of them. Dog heroes’— A mo- 
ment of intense abstraction, and Mr. 


Burton sprang to his feet, as excited as 
any boy. “I have it! I have it!” he 
sang inwardly as he walked up and down 
the worn boards. “Mr. White!” He 
halted, and spoke so sharply that the old 
store keeper, half adoze, jumped to his 
feet. “Have you any dog collars in this 
store, with brass name plates? Is there 
anybody in this town who can engrave a 
name plate? What’s Jim’s last name? 
Carter? Ade Carter! Well, if I know my 
alphabet, a B belongs between that A 
and C!” 

At the awaited jingle of sleigh bells, 
Mr. Burton hastily closed the open drawer 
in which a few brass-studded dog-collars 
had long lain uncalled for. “Not a word 
till he’s gone!” he admonished as Jim 
trotted in, a veritable snowdrift puffing 
steam. 

“Miss Johnson’s ready?’ he shouted, no 
slightest trace of weariness in his voice. 
“Ought to see the way Ade took that hill! 
You cover’m up tighter’n you did Miss 
Abbie’s; hers got a little wet, and Ill 
make sure Ade hasn’t any mean little 
snowballs between his toes.” Mr. Burton, 
looking out, observed that, for collar, Ade 
wore but a common black harness strap. 

“Jim,” he asked, as that small person 
re-entered, “when you get back from Miss 
Johnson’s, could you and Ade come to my 
room in the hotel for half an hour? You 
can unhitch Ade and bring him in, can't 
you?” 

“Course, and he’d like a nap. Course, 
we'll come. Miss Johnson’s isn’t far,— 
we'll be back in half the time’; and 
crooning to Ade as though he were a baby, 
Jim trotted after the sled on his secon 
errand. . 

“This collar’s fine,” pronounced Mr. 
Burton, selecting a plain-studded, brown 
collar with strong buckle and ample name 
plate. “Might give me a pound of sweet 
crackers, too, and six lollypops.” 

When Jim and Ade, brushed of snow, 
reported at room 37, Jim was astounded 
to see Mr. Burton sucking a lollypop as 
gravely as though the habit were long 
fixed. “Have one?” he invited so “matter- 
of-factly” that Jim took one as a matter of 
course. As he chatted, Mr. Burton broke 
crackers abstractedly and fed them to Ade, 
sitting expectant at his feet, and in no time 
the atmosphere of that bare little room 
was sociability itself. 

“So you're a Scout,’ said Mr. Burton 
as naturally as though he but mentioned 
that snow is white. “No Scout organiza- 
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tions here, I take it,’ he went on, over- 
looking the astonishment on Jim’s freckled 
face. “Know all your principles, though, 
and practice them. My two boys are 
Scouts, too. They won't take money for 
doing favors, either, though I have yet 
to see them flying over frozen roads in 
blizzards, on errands for everybody,” he 
added whimsically. ‘“Maybe,” he went on 
quickly, ‘“‘maybe because they haven’t a 
fine dog like Ade. Named him yourself, 
Mr. White tells me. Nobody’s guessed it 
would sound the same, spelled another 
way. “No,” he put a detaining hand on 
Jim’s shoulder as the boy, scarlet as a 
poppy, rose to bolt, “no, I’m not the telling 
kind. Your secret’s safe as ever it was. 
Now here’s a little present for Ade, or 
Aid, or First-Aid, or whatever his full 
title is.” 

Jim’s hands fingered the brass studs on 
the brown collar as Mr. Burton went 
evenly on: “All ready for him to wear, if 
you'll let him, except for his name on the 
plate. I’ll have to mail it back to you 
from the first place I can get it engraved. 
Ade Carter. Mind if I give him a middle 
initial? I think Ade B. Carter would 
look more finished. What do you say?” 

“T wanted to name him that for his 
first name,” murmured Jim, entrapped. 
“But everybody’d have known, and they’d 
think it was silly. How’d you know?” 
he accused miserably. 

“Balto is one of my own heroes,” said 
Mr. Burton simply. “As fine a hero as I 
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know. And let me tell you something. 
There’s a Scout book and a Scout knife 
coming with that collar for the finest 


Scout I know.” 


“You said your two boys’— 

“But they didn’t stand sole alone, no- 
body helping. And you needn’t tell me 
that just because the whole country 
doesn’t know about him, that A.B.C. 
isn’t as fine a hero as Balto himself.” 

Ade, snoozing at Jim’s feet, ignored the 
praise and twitched his hind feet in a 
dream of pursuing cats. ’ 

“He can’t be,” said Jim mournfully, 
“because he didn’t get the chance.” 

“He is,’ said Mr. Burton with fine 
indignation. ‘Did he sit down and wait 
for another Nome chance? Or did he 
make his own chance, scratching his toes 
into these frozen roads on a _ million 
errands? Now how about the collar, with 
‘B’ for a middle initial? Remember, I 
won’t tell. It’s too fine to tell, and it’s 
too fine to miss, if you can guess it.” 

And Jim, entirely mystified by ah- 
stractions, but joyously sure of complete 
and unsuspected understanding, said, 
“Yes, sir, and we'll always wear it,—l 
mean Ade will. And we'll never tell what 
the ‘B’ stands for. Are you ever coming 
back, sir?” 

‘Nothing is going to keep me from com- 
ing twice a year after this, instead of 
once, and who knows what's ahead for 
the secret-pact three, you, and I, and 
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Pueblo of Two Thousand Rooms 


While city dwellers of to-day have been 
congregating more and more in large 
hotels and apartment houses, scientists, 
digging in New Mexico, have discovered 
an ancient Indian pueblo, near Taos, con- 
taining from 1,500 to 2,000 rooms, which 
housed probably about 2,500 persons. This 
gigantic pueblo, a city in itself, was per- 
haps the largest settlement in North 
America at the time that Columbus landed. 
Dr. Alfred V. Kidder, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is of the opinion that this city of 
Pecos was founded about 800 a.v. Built 
as it was on the edge of a cliff, it was safe 
from attack, and its inhabitants could 
conveniently throw ‘all rubbish into the 
ravine! As centuries passed, one of the 
biggest rubbish piles known to man, grew, 
layer by layer, and gave to investigating 
archeologists of our day a coherent story 
of this primitive people’s arts, industries, 
language and customs, from the time of 
the city’s first settlement to the time it 
was abandoned, only 150 years ago. 

The pueblo was constructed in a square, 
with a large court in the middle. The 
houses, all alike, were four stories high, 
with ground-level rooms for storing corn 
and other food supplies, and upper rooms 
for living quarters. The underground 
council chamber was hollowed out below 
walls of stone and mud, which were con- 
structed by the women. The men cut and 
set in place the roof beams. The people 
made fine pottery, raised cotton, kept 
turkeys, and raised corn, beans and 
squashes, 


Weight of Electricity 


Prof. John A. Fleming, a British expert 
in wireless telegraphy, says it is now as 
possible to weigh electricity as it is tea 
or sugar. He estimates that, in one year, 
the type of incandescent lamp most com- 
monly used in English households con- 
sumes an ounce of electricity. 


Radio-heated Homes 


Prof. E. S. Dibble of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology predicts that within 
a few years broadcasting heat waves by 
radio will be a reality. He says that as 
soon as instruments are devised for con- 
trolling heat waves, “picking them up, 
holding, and amplifying them,” it will be 
no more difficult to broadcast them than 
it is to broadcast sound waves. The pro- 
fessor points out that large central heat- 
ing plants, from which homes and office 
buildings will be directly supplied, will 
largely eliminate smoke pollution of the 
atmosphere, besides saving fuel supplies 
and labor. Once man learns to control 
heat waves, the scientist says that 
throughout the whole world, heating will 
quickly become revolutionized. 


“Pitilacker” 


Are you a “Pitilacker’? Unless you 
are indifferent to the suffering of animals, 
you are not. The new word won the prize, 
offered by the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for 
the best appellation of any person lack- 
ing in sympathy for the “lesser brethren.” 
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Up to the Pacific Northwest Churches 


Where the Unitarians know magnificent distances 


’ CARL B. WETHERELL 
Field Secretary 


HAVE just returned from a_ three 

weeks’ visit to the churches in the 
Pacific Northwest. It has been the most 
encouraging trip I have made into that 
section of the “diocese” in the last six 
years. Why? For the first time in that 
period every church has a settled minister, 
each alert and awake to the opportunity 
our liberal churches have in these days 
of religious ferment. Then again, every 
ehurech organization is busy. 

The writer visits these churches not as 
a guest; rather, as a co-worker. He sees 
them in their normal condition, the only 
true way to size up a situation. How we 
like that word “situation”! 

All the Alliance branches await with 
pleasantest anticipation a visit from their 
president, Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, who 
reached Spokane, Wash., March 26, and 
from that date to May 2 will visit all the 
active Coast branches, going on that day 
to Salt Lake City, thence to Colorado, 
returning to Boston for the May Meetings. 
The chapters of our Pacific Northwest 
churches are effectively carrying on pro- 
grams of continuity, with recurring results 
of larger interest and increased member- 
ship. A few weeks ago we had but one 
active Young People’s organization in that 
section of the Coast, at Salem. To-day 
there are four more—Eugene, Portland, 
Spokane, and Vancouver. Generally speak- 
ing, every church has that much-needed 
sense of church consciousness; and while 
there are divergent views expressed and 
different types of churches to be noted, 
that all makes for a broader, stronger, 
truer liberalism. Our differences should 
not be over theological controversies. 
Where we can afford to disagree, perhaps, 
is in regard to the extent of adapting our 
-churehes to meet the problems of this 
scientific age; to bring in, with our Uni- 
tarian Christianity, a new spirit in reli- 
gion. 

But will my readers make with me a 
brief visit at each place? Let us alight 
from the “Shasta Limited” at Salem, Ore. 
Here, as at all other places, a cordial 
welcome from the’ minister. A _ pleasant 
chat about general conditions, hopes—yea, 
verily, tribulations and problems! The 
first meeting we attend—a lLaymen’s 
League luncheon to talk over the program 
for another year. We seek to follow the cen- 
tral organization’s program to combat the 
dangers besetting religious freedom. Later 
in the day, or rather that evening, before 
the literary group—a review of Stuart 
Chase's “The Tragedy of Waste.” The 
next day an Alliance meeting; and as the 
ladies sew for some worthy charitable 
organization, I talk along on Coast 
matters, And that evening a delicious 
dinner, served by the young people. A 
frank discussion of Y.P.R.U. problems 


followed by a dance with music via radio 
from Portland, fifty miles away. 

On we go the next day to Corvallis, 
where a luncheon conference is held with 
a few local Unitarians to discuss a pos- 
sible movement in that community, the 
home of the Oregon Agricultural College— 
a community that recently voted to keep 
the moving-picture houses closed on Sun- 
day nights that young people might go 
church. Of course they might, but they 
do not. Rather, do they drive in their 
autos for many miles to the nearest town 
where the motion-picture houses are open! 
Some people who would protect their 
youth! 

From Corvallis we have a delightfu! 
automobile ride to Eugene, home of the 
University of Oregon. It is Sunday, so 
the writer turns lay preacher and holds 
forth on “American Unitarianism To-day” 
—a subject assigned him by the local 
minister. Then we attend an adult class 
in th< afternoon, have tea with the 
trustees, and that evening join in a most 
interesting chapter meeting—the subject 
being “Science and Public Opinion,” the 
leader being Dean Eric Allen of the School 
of Journalism. In the nearly seven years 
of this writer’s service as a field secretary 
for the Laymen’s League, he has never 
listened to a keener discussion. This sub- 
ject was one in a course of eight dis- 
cussion meetings based on the general 
topic “Science and Humanity.” Several 
professors, a number of students, and a 
few townspeople—all men—participated. 
Would that more chapters might go and 
do likewise! The next morning comes 
a visit to many laymen in their lairs— 
meaning of course bearding the professors 
in their dens or “labs.” A most enjoyable 
visit to a fraternity house for luncheon, 
and then on to Portland, where “a rose 
for you grows.” 

Two busy days followed, including ad- 
dresses before two of the Alliance Clubs. 
The Alliance here is divided into several 
elubs, each of which carries on a distinct 
kind of work—closer fellowship is gained, 
more work accomplished. Then we attend 
another regular chapter meeting, about 
fifty-five men present. The speaker is 
Rabbi Merritt—his subject, “The Life of 
Isaac Meyer Wise—the founder of Ameri- 
ean Judaism.” A most enlightening ad- 
dress, followed by searching questions. 
Here is another chapter carrying on a pro- 
gram of real worth, studying the lives and 
works of great liberal religious leaders. 
Next day a laymen’s luncheon, and that 
evening a meeting at dinner with a group 
of young people. The Young People's 
Society here, as in many places, is divided 
into two sections, according to age. The 
younger group is made up of the church- 
school members, and carries on as a 
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typical Y.P.R.U. branch. The older 
group, with which this writer met, is plan~ 
ning to study and present from time tu 
time well-worth-while plays. Their first 
“effort” will be in connection with an 
“evening of plays” being planned by the 
Alliance for sometime in April. ; 

On to Spokane, where we find a church 
consciousness more and more in evidence. 
Two matters are being emphasized this 
year—the work of young people and in- 
creased membership. Progress is reported 
along both lines. The minister has a 
class in the church school of high-school 
age. Recently these young people ar- 
ranged and served a dinner to about two 
hundred members and friends of the 
church. An unusual program was vro- 
vided, including Vachel Lindsay, the poet, 
and Stoddard King, a well-known col- 
umnist. The keynote of the evening was 
“Be Jolly.” The affair was given in the 
large banquet hall of the Masonic Temple. 
The same group plans a similar gathering 
next month, with their parents in at- 
tendance, the purpose being to keep the 
families united in the support of the 
echureh school. The minister, Rey. Charles 
Pease, is giving a series of three lectures 
on the book of Revelation—a modern view 
of this great cosmic drama and vision. 
The course will be given under the aus- 
pices of the Alliance, at the Davenpert 
Hotel. 

From Spokane to Seattle—here again 
the field secretary becomes a lay preacher 
before a good sized congregation of the 
First Church, in the auditorium of the 
Chamber of Commerce. And that same 
Sunday evening, he goes with the min- 
ister, Rev. George T. Ashley, to West 
Seattle to speak at a mission being con- 
ducted by the First Church Chapter. A 
most interesting and valuable experience, 
resulting in spreading the liberal idea in 
religion, and incidentally securing eight 
or ten new members for the First Chureh. 
The writer believes that if every chureh 
or chapter throughout the Fellowship 
could undertake just such an experiment, 
holding so-called mission meetings each 
Sunday night in some neighboring suburb 
or community, we would seen establish 
new churches and would be spreading the 
Liberal faith in a telling way. Attending 
a meeting of the trustees of this chureh, 
we learn that twenty-five new members 
have joined since September. It is a 
brave thing to carry on without a chereh 
building. An address before the Univer- 
sity Church Alliance and a supper meet- 
ing with chapter officers and members 
come the next day. This chapter is carry- 
ing on a splendid program—studying the 
various religious movements, listening to 
the best available speakers, and question- 
ing them to the limit! And this very 
work is reacting in a most encouraging 
way, because a notable increase in church 
attendance is reported, 

And now let us pass into Canada to our 
British Columbia churches at Vancouver 
and Victoria, The writer had the pleasure 
of meeting for the first time Rev. J. B, 
Tonkin and Rev. Ada Tonkin—perfectly 
fine people, keen, alert, full of hope snd 
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courage—determined to stay by the work 
for at least three years. This is a val- 
uable psychological asset in missionary 
eenters, Mr. Tonkin is in charge at Van- 
couver; Mrs. Tonkin, at Victoria. They 
preach alternate Sundays at each place, 
Mr. Tonkin always being in Vancouver 
Sunday evenings. The field secretary 
spoke three times, attended a luncheon 


and a supper during his two days at Van-. 


couver, besides sitting in with the trus- 
tees. Everywhere he found the truly 
optimistic note—especially among the 
young people and in the religious edu- 
eation work. We can confidently look for- 
ward to real progress here. 

It is always stimulating to go to Vic- 
toria—a charming English city. It is 
beautifully located. And such a loyal 
people—holding together for nearly seven 
years without a regularly settled min- 
ister! Mrs. Tonkin has already made 
many friends—she will give as much time 
as possible to pastoral duties and to the 
maintaining of personal contacts for the 
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upbuilding of our Victoria church. Here 
again, the writer was a lay preacher, and 
a more attentive and appreciative congre- 


gation not even a minister could have. 


wanted. Here, as in Vancouver, it is a 
“drive’ for young people—to interest 
them in all phases of church life, with 
particular stress on fellowship and reli- 
gious education. 

And so the field secretary makes his 
way back to San Francisco after covering 
2,965 miles. It is a real privilege to serve 
when people are so cordial, earnest, and 
hopeful. 

And we must not forget the climate. 
To-day the Pacific Northwest follows 
California—‘It is the climate.” There has 
not fallen a flake of snow all winter at 
Portland, Spokane, Seattle, or Vancouver 
in fact, at no place in the Northwest, 
as far as we can discover. In that way 
too there is no dampening effect. As for 
rain—they revel in that as they do in 
sunshine. Altogether they are a happy 
people. 


Nominations for A. U. A. Board 


The following is the report of the 
Nominating Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association to be presented at 
the Annual Meeting on May 25: 

Regional Agee pea for one-year 
term: 


Prof. James A. Tufts, Dxeter, N.H. 

Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Charles H. Patterson, New Orleans, La. 

Pres. Arthur HB. Morgan, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Pres. Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col. 

Prof. Edward T. Williams, Berkeley, Calif. 

Murray EB. Williams, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 


Directors for three-year term, expiring 
1929: 

EH. A. Baldwin, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Laurence Bullard, Windsor, Vt. 

Frederic S. Clark, Boston, Mass. (Now in 
Hurope and acceptance not yet received.) 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, Brookline, Mass. 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, D.D., Boston, 
Mass. 


Directors for one-year term, expiring 
1927: 


Dr. Samuel B. Capen, Buffalo, N.Y.,—repre- 
senting Schools and Colleges. 

Rey. John H. Lathrop, D.D., Brooklyn, N,Y., 
—representing Social Service Agencies. 


Under Article IX of the By-Laws of the 
Association other nominations may be 
made through nomination papers signed 
by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of 
any one constituent church; and such 
nominations, when reported to the secre- 
tary of the Nominating Committee not less 
than sixty days prior to any annual meet- 
ing, shall be placed upon the official bal- 
lot for said meeting. 

FRANK W. Pratt, Chairman, 
EvizaABETH L. METCALF, 

J. Harry Hooper, 

Wit1i1aAMm T. Reb, Jr., 

Victor STARZENSEI, Secretary. 


For a Young Minister 


Marcu 18, 1926. 
To the Editor of THmr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


We beg gratefully to acknowledge the 
following gifts for the support of the 
young minister suffering from creeping 
paralysis, and hig wife. She must give 
her entire time to caring for him, as he 
is now helpless. We beg for the con- 
tinued generous support of the Fellowship 
in trying to raise the sum of $1,200, which 
together with the gifts from other sources 
than this appeal will keep these two brave 
people for one year. 


cece eee eens 


Women’ s Alliance, New Orleans, Maal |< 5.00 


Women’s Alliance, Leominster, Mass.. 10.00 
ME MAUS Ws ids ats elas asp 0. 0 Misses, 10.00 
MISSED eae oats ls aslo a a 5.00 
MD SA. apatite eo Winall gt ele le = To 5.00 
Pea Re NCO oe Saye ays ine Saha aun, wig : ee 20.00 
EE eRe Wisk es > mmc )ajaus * acn icles 10.00 
MOAR tere). Us, UR: sree & 10.00 
Mea cbs, Geos anit ae: d erases. SE ee 5.00 
Teh hes etisias. «S45 ails lo 8's 5, ie a ; 25.00 
PRR OR tc ie ences < ce Soe 25.00 
WHR UPERTs fers bis Sieleiatale. ofan AS 2.00 
Higa. Maeby sutsys's eters: ¢ 3 w ata T crepes Ss 2.00 
Cede Sri ra eek. 2auh soe ra vongetOneee Baescis *',, 10.00 
TRAD oe are ere (os ty cieisates state Pe nici res 75.00 
Rey SB SAG RS 0 Pe 5.00 
Shain a reared $b eater os PP 5.00 
TER GREENS sc eeck att snc di what Pe Te . 5.00 
NS the oles aes CR te PE Pee Sf cay eo aca 5.00 
MeoBEe Wr ilo eks okies 5 Sree eek che 2.00 
MODIS: os ily eds en tt Sots inc ests ls 20.00 
0. il eee ae ee 3.00 
Dd al 2 ee weedy Soe Shc tne 1.00 
Coreg Ss Ateei i Tears «5 See 25.00 
i SA es cosas J spatiale) siss ae « sekteees + 25.00 
NG. Shc eiatexeim at oie Pisisia a 6.6" mie Aa as 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield Br. .... *2.00 
MY Pi SHiy. Se eatomts.. 2a Se eeext) 50.00 
Ai PGR aie 4 celeste supe eae Rie wae.) yL0.00 
TR et tat 5 ck ca tar on aise kas RE nen 2.00 
AUER © oka th iatetetotateee Go cram feats. 16.00 
AsitB Tas at. eae ees iy oben aes ty <n | 60.00 
CE Oy Biv a isi ct swig aetigia eel ana - Me Soniye L000: 
Be es hice Meets, tea ete ait +, a, oth a eigial eae 2.00 
Bee nee en a's 3 % Petes = 20.00 
8: cy N. corwiiliads ak cmp wae etal 10.00 

$474.00 


Contributions may be sent to Louis C. 
Cornish, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RopERICK STEBBINS, 
Curtis W. REESE, 
Louis C. CoRNISH. 
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sBdsibe Pension Society . 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received during the month 
of February : 


Previously acknowledged........... $4,510.54 
Lynn, Mass., Church ........ weeks 50.00 
Keokuk; Lowa; Chureh.. .26sn..0 seas : 10.00 
Lawrance,. atc CRUreh | 05st a ee 24.50 
Portland, Ore. 7Cbnrch (sto. eee Beir 50.00 
West Roxbury, Mass., Church...... he 20.00 
Portland, Me., Church ....... 6 ta & LOO 08 
Meadville, Pa., Alliance........ aie 10.00 
Dover, Massij"Allinnce!) >... seciaed 10.00 
Green Harbor, Mass., Alliance ...... 5.00 
Humboldt, Iowa, Alliance .......... 12.50 
Providence, R.I., First Church, Alliance 50.00 
Dover, N.H., Alliance 2 « OES 2.00 
Albany, N. XY, ALTAR CO 52% pee cys Evers fags we 2.50 
Bloomington, Th, Alwanee . os. wees 10.00 
Dunkirk; NY. Vallance sre eee as 20.00 
Portland, Me., Alliance ..... Le Netete ~ 75.00 
Franklin, -N.H. Avian ce) anak oa baie 20.00 
Ottawa, Canada, Alliance .......... 5.00 
League of Unitarian Women, Philadel- 

phia-. Alliance. nsjshtiesdioin sei 50.00 
Ridgewood, N.J., Alliance ........... 20.00 
Dorchester, Mass. ., Lirst Parish Al- 

Hante’ sche tiie laste sees a 5.00 
Quincy, Tll., Alliance ...... ehaiaal a's fu 5.00 
Marietta, Ohio, Alliance ............ 25.00 
Dallas, "Tex:, Alliance (IUA.0) 0a vee ne 20.00 

. Hudson, Masgs., Alliance .....J,2... 10.00 
Ayer, Mass., Alliance ...... 5: Sia» is 3.00 
Jamestown, N.Y, AlHante o...00 122 5.00 
Philadelphia, Pa., First Church, Al- 

Hiance Pen 8G s csistep etm sniniate orton 50.00 
Cambridge, Mass., Third Church, Al- 

TBA CE ewe ee le a te laa eae ek ee 5.00 
Brookline, Mass., Second Church, Al- 

Vi QUCOs «hes srateeis oot cle Sri aie acne 5.00 
Littleton, Mass., Alliance ...... as 10.00 
Alton, TH, Aliancer. os. 2/.'ete aerate at 10.00 
North Easton, Mass., Alliance ...... 5.00 
Chicago, I11., Unity Church, Alliance 15.00 
Providence, R. I., Westminster Church, 

Alliances POOLE Fit aati aes 10.00 
Beverly, Mass., Alliance -........... rt 20.00 
Madison, Wis:, Alliance ....s...+<. 25.00 
lowa City, Iowa, Alliance ........ . 10.00 
Bedford, Mass., Alliance ........... 2.00 
Dorchester, Mass., Christ Church, Al- 

HUnNGE® Gece cats ste ie sie pie ae f 5.00 
Bangor; Me. /-Aliance ss. cs alesis civ aie 50.00 
Wollaston, Mass., Alliance .......... 10.00 
Hollis, INeYs; Alliance ...: ts «trate paiiale see 10.00 
Rutherford, N.J., Alliance ....... +, 10.00 
Hartford, Conn, Alliances: Ao 05 sat. 25.00 
Milford, N.Hiz* Alliance) 225 s&s <'sbis’ ~ 10.00 
Clinton, Mass. op ACER 2 the 0 Sin sagen tte te 10.00 
San Francisco, Calif., U. F. C. W., Al- 

VIAMCE cok Pela taletase.c 4) nin etets cate stele eee 75.00 
Portland, Ore., Alliance ......... sbi 10.00 
Passaic,, N.J., AlHanee@ ssa ks « aivanns 5.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘First Church, Al- ‘ 

lignes oe ee ee * Steere 50.00 
Farmington, Me., Alliance .......... 10.00 
Topeka, Kans, sAlluaneey) lacs ac susp = 5.00 
Windsor, Vt. Alliance” (....0. <5 se 2 10.00 
Moline, Til.“ Aliance 228k Jee ae 10.00 
Spokane, Wash., Alliance ..........+. 25.00 
New Orleans, La., Alliance ......... 10.00 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., Alliance ..... 25.00 
Cambridge, Mass. i First Chureh, 'Al- 

TIAN. CO) unig Meus te aud man ae Sistas eee 50.00 
Greenfield, Mass., Alliance ........-. 10.00 
Newton, Mass., Alliance ............ 10.00 
Somerville, Mass., Alliamce ..... $B..3 5.00 
Lebanon, N.H, Alliance »....... i 10.00 
Vancouver, B.C., Alliance .........- 5.00 
Norwell, Mass., Alliance ............ 5.00 
Medford, Mass., Alliance ........+e4+ 10.00 
Sanford,. Me., -ATHMance. .. « «<0 «sess 10.00 
Orange, N.J., Alliance ..... : et 25.00 
Natick, Mass. As Sunday-school . Ns 5.00 
Miss: C)' EH: Clarke: 42gent-(f.<0 ew eo 10.00 
Mr., Milton Reed ..« .«wesaen 0 Dy aera 20.00 
Mrs. H. BU Vickery =o, sss eae 50.00 
Mr. George H. Williams ..........++- 25.00 
Mrs. Leslie’ Plimpton ........6.+e+ 2.00 
Rev. Charles A. Place .......-«++- 10.00 
Rev. Harry. Late 22s Woivwisae @> capes 5.00 
Rev. William I. Lawrance ......++«+ 5.00 
Rev. Vincent Silliman .........++%. 2.00 
Bank interest .. 6.19 


ee 


Total as of February 28, 1926. ..$5,942.23 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 16, 1926. 
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50,000 
miteble loyalty and achievement of Toledo 
church people | 


- The First Unitarian Church of Toledo, 

Ohio, has brought to a successful issue 
what it called “The Second Mile” cam- 
paign, the purpose of which was the reduc- 
ing of the indebtedness on the first mort- 
gage of $75,000. Two-thirds of this amount 
was pledged. 
_ Four years ago the church held its first 
campaign for the erection of its present 
building, which is one of the most com- 
plete and beautiful in the denomination 
and which represents a total investment 
of nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 
At that time the congregation raised 
about $64,000, which, together with the 
sale of the old property, netted more than 
$90,000 for the purpose of the new build- 
ing. The congregation was able to dedi- 
cate ihe Brerent structure in October, 
1923. ° 

‘The total indebtedness proved to be 
much more than anticipated, for it was 
determined to complete and furnish the 
building thoroughly, and, in view of the 
growth of the congregation, to make it 
a truly representative church. The result 
- was that, outside of the very generous loan 
made by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, there was a total indebtedness of 
over $100,000. 

_ At a meeting of the trustees in January 

of this year it was.determined to put on 

_ “The Second Mile” campaign in the month 
of March, and Rey. Ernest. Akin, formerly 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky., was invited to head the 
campaign. 

First, there was a re mission 
conducted by Dr, William Laurence Sul- 
livan, of St. Louis, Mo., followed by a 
dinner for the entire congregation, which 
closed the mission and opened the ecam- 
paign. At this dinner Gustavus B. Oh- 
linger, president of the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, and a prominent attorney in Toledo, 
announced that, due to the generosity of 
an anonymous group within the church, 
all the local indebtedness above the $75,- 
000 mortgage was being taken care of 
through the creation of a private trust, 
which meant that the immediate problem 
confronting the congregation could be con- 
fined entirely to the reduction of the 
mortgage. Dr. Horace Westwood, the 
minister, paid tribute to the foundation 
that had been laid for the Unitarian 
moyement in Toledo during the ministry 
of Dr. Abraham Rihbany, and to the 
faithful work done by Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld. During the seven years of Dr. 
Westwood’s pastorate in Toledo, the 
average attendance has increased more 
than five hundred per cent., and the local 
budget about four hundred per cent. 
- Since the church entered the new building, 
the average attendance has more than 
doubled and about one hundred new mem- 
bers have been received into the church. 
In addition to this, the church itself is 
now regarded as one of the representative 
— in the religious life of the 
At e dinner were read telegrams from 
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Unitarian Association and Mr. William L. 
Barnard of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Dr. Sullivan congratulated the 
congregation on what it had done. He 
said that he knew of no greater achieve- 
ment in so short a space of time, and he 
felt sure that the present campaign would 
be more than justified. 

The campaign came to a close on Mon- 
day, March 15, with actual pledges to 
the amount of $48,544, which, together 
with reports not yet handed in, will total, 
it is hoped, well over $50,000. This means 
that, within the space of four years, in 
addition to doubling its budget, the people 
of the Toledo chureh have pledged a 
total in the neighborhood of $115,000, or, 
with the addition of the private trust 
recently created, more than $150,000. 
Steps are now being taken to underwrite 
the entire remaining indebtedness by 
means of group insurance and trust funds, 
and it is expected that in q few years the 
whole indebtedness upon the church will 
be liquidated. 

At the close of the campaign, Dr. West- 
wood congratulated the workers on their 
achievement, pointing out that the Toledo 
congregation was not wealthy. In pro- 
portion to the means of the people, he 
had never witnessed such generosity. 
Averaging the pledges, it meant that each 
subscriber had given in the neighborhood 
of $200 to the present campaign. The 
campaign director made comparisons with 
previous campaigns conducted by his firm 
in churches of other denominations, and 
declared that the Toledo church had ex- 
ceeded any average of which he knew. 


Y. P. R. U. Shoals Reunion 
- in New York April Tenth 


The Unitarian young people of New 
York City and vicinity are looking forward 
to the Shoals reunion which is to be held 
on Saturday, April 10, at the Church of 
the Saviour, Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Supper will be served at 6.30 P.M. 
Shoals stunts be put on by the young 
people, including the Boston delegation. 
Maleolm C. Rees, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
chairman of the 1926 Y.P.R.U. Shoals 
Committee, will set forth the interesting 
program and plans for the Shoals this 
year. There will be speeches by prominent 
Metropolitan Shoalers and a short talk 
by Edward P. Ferber, president of the 
central organization. 

A feature will be the appearance of a 
special edition of the Sandpiper, which 
made a reputation at Star Island last 
summer. : 

The reunion is for all Y.P.R.U. 
Shoalers—past, present, and future—and 
it is hoped that Unitarian and other 
liberal young people will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to be imbued with the 
Star Island spirit for 1926. 

The Committee in charge of the reunion 
consists of Hans A. Walleen, Brooklyn, 
chairman; Charles Allyn, and Mrs. Edith 
Perkins, working with the Middle-Atlantic 
Sub-Executive Committee of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 
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_Preaches in Mississippi 


Mr. Tegarden aids in work of two Uni- 
versalist Churches 


Rey. J. B. H. Tegarden, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in New Orleans, 
La., preaches in two Universalist churches 
in Mississippi on the first Sunday of each 
month. One church near Laurel, Miss., 
has one hundred and fifty members, and 
the other, near Moselle, numbers three 
hundred members. Their regular minister 
is Rey. A. G. Strain, who founded the 
churches and has been serving them for 
twenty-one years. Because of his ad- 
vanced years, he rejoices in the assistance 
given by Mr. Tegarden, and Mr. Tegarden 
rejoices in co-operating with these men 
and women of like mind. 

Of these liberals, Mr. Tegarden writes: 
“They are real dirt farmers born and 
reared in Mississippi. To hear these 
farmers of Mississippi talking liberal 
thoughts in religion is the most inspiring 
thing which has ever come into my life. 
I had to pinch myself to see if I were 
alive and not dreaming when I first went 
there. I am a native Mississippian, and 
you can know my joy in discovering the 
two liberal churches.” 

“Tt might be interesting for you to 
know,” continues Mr. Tegarden, “that the 
representatives in the lower house of Mis- 
sissippi from Jones County, where my two 
churches are located, spoke and voted 
against the anti-evolution bill, and that 
the Laurel Daily Leader gave more space 
to the speeches of opposition in reporting 
the bill than it did to anything else.” The 
bill was passed and signed by the Goy- 
ernor. 

Judge Stone Dearours, a Unitarian and a 
prominent citizen of Laurel, has given gen- 
erously of money and service to these two 
churches. Mr. Ikeler, of Moselle, a Unita- 
rian and a lumber manufacturer, has been 
likewise free with service to the church 
near Moselle. Judge Dearours has re- 
ceived $1,000 from a lumber manufacturer 
near Laurel for the building of a Unita- 
rian church in Laurel. The Laurel Daily 
Leader printed in large part a sermon of” 
Mr. Tegarden’s on “Fruits of Liberal 
Christianity.” 


Professor Mather Lecturing 
in West for Laymen’s League 


Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, chairman of 
the department of geology and geography 
in Harvard University, is meeting several 
lecture appointments under auspices of 
the Unitarian Laymen's League in the 
Southwest and in the Pacific Coast region. 
He is speaking on the topic which he 
discussed recently before the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Mass., “Evolution on 
Trial,” telling the story of the issues at 
the Scopes trial and showing the agree- 
ment of true science with true religion. 

He spoke first at a meeting in Dallas, 
Texas, March 27, arranged by the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. Then 
his itinerary took him to California, where 
Field Secretary Carl B. Wetherell has ar- 
ranged several engagements for Professor 
Mather. On his return, Professor Mather 
will speak at places in Kansas and other 
Middle Western States. 
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Religious Freedom Rally 


R. A. Millikan, Nobel prize winner, chief 
speaker April 16 


The Greater Boston canvass for a 
minimum of $300,000 for the Unitarian 
general agencies, though not opening in 
its active phase till April 16, will receive 
a preliminary send-off Sunday, April 11, 
when a big public religious freedom rally 
will be held at Unity House. The chief 
speaker will be Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 
Nobel prize winner and the first scientist to 
isolate the electron. Dr. Millikan, one of 
the world’s eminent scientists and chair- 
man of the governing board of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, is a man 
of deep religious conviction who repeatedly 
has spoken and written most eloquently 
and effectively for a better understanding 
of science’s contribution to true religion. 

Also on the program are Rabbi Henry J. 
Leyi of Temple Israel, Boston, a powerful 
orator and ardent liberal, and Rev. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell, minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Lynn. The chair will be ocen- 
pied by William L. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

A recent and important addition to the 
Boston canvass volunteer organization is 
that of Robert Winsor, Jr., as chairman of 
the special gifts committee. 


Mr. Silliman to Portland, Me.; 
Dr. Boynton Full-time Teacher 


The First Unitarian Church of Buffalo, 
N.Y., is to lose both of its ministers. Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman, the junior minister, 
has accepted the unanimous call extended 
to him by the First Parish (Unitarian) 
of Portland, Me. Mr. Silliman, who is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and holds the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity from the Meadville Theological School, 
came to Buffalo in June, 1924, from 
Brooklyn, N.Y., where he had been assistant 
pastor of the Church of the Saviour. He 
will leave Buffalo to take up his new 
duties about the middle of April. Dr. 
Richard W. Boynton, the senior minister, 
is retiring from the pulpit of this church 
to devote his entire time to the duties of 
the chair of philosophy in the University 
of Buffalo, to which he was appointed by 
the Council of the University in June, 
1923. Dr. Boynton. came to Buffalo on 
January 1, 1908, from St. Paul, Minn., 
where for somewhat over seven years he 
had been minister of Unity Church. Dr. 
Boynton holds the degree of Master of 
Arts from the University of Buffalo and 
of Doctor of Divinity from the Meadville 
Theological School. He has also studied 
at Harvard University and at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Germany. 


Active Erie Church 
Celebrates Birthday 


The Unitarian Church in Erie, Pa., 
celebrated its twenty-eighth birthday on 
March 26 with a dinner given the church 
by the Women’s Alliance, followed by a 
program at which Rey. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was the chief speaker. 

Erie is one of the fastest-growing cities 
of the State, having more than doubled 
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in population during the last ten years. 
It is an extremely orthodox city, a city 
in which for years the liberal church was 
looked upon as an outcast, and a city in 
which even to-day the Unitarian minister 
cannot beiong to the ministerial associa- 
tion. 

The past winter, despite the stormy 
Sundays, has shown much activity. The 
church is one of the few with evening sery- 
ices, services which are more largely 
attended than are those which many of 
the churches have in the morning. At the 
morning service there have been good 
congregations, but already the attendance 
in the evening has been greater than it 
was during all the season of a year ago. 

The Sunday-school is at its highest 
peak, with an enrollment of around a 
hundred pupils. The last dinner of the 
Men’s Club brought out sixty men. The 
Women’s Alliance is having its most 
active year under the leadership of Mrs. 
R. H. Hubbell. 


Los Angeles Church Has ‘Sold 
Property; to Build on New Lot 


The First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles has voted to accept an offer for 
the purchase of the present site of the 
church, 925 South Flower Street. The 
terms of the sale are such that it will 
enable the society to pay off its indebted- 
ness on the new property which it ac- 
quired some months ago on West Eighth 
Street, and have $250,000 for the erection 
of the new plant. Also, by terms of the 
sale, the society is to have the use of the 
present structure for fourteen months 
after the completion of the sale without 
payment of rent. This fortunate arrange- 
ment enables the church to have the money 
to proceed at once with its building pro- 
grain, and does not deprive it of its 
rresent home during the period of con- 
struction. 

It is expected that the new structure 
will be of the California type, a modifica- 
tion of the Spanish architecture. The 
plan calls for two units. One will house 
the church school and provide facilities 
for the social activities. The other will 
be an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of approximately one thousand. 


A Challenge to Religious Liberals 
(Continued from page 324) 


is this: Whose hands are to hold aloft the 
torch of religious liberalism and carry it 
forward to new heights? Shall it be ours, 
upon whom devolved the responsibility in 
the past, when we were few in numbers 
and the way seemed long and steep; or 
shall it be theirs who, until recently, held 
back, refusing to help blaze the trail, but 
now that the trail is blazed and the goal 
is in sight, press forward, eager to seize 
the torch if our hands let it fall? Upon 
the response which we make to _ this 
challenge will depend the verdict of future 
years, whether Dr. Lake will be remem- 
bered as the prophet of the decline and 
fall of Christianity and the emergence 
of a new religion, or as one who, by rais- 
ing a warning voice, helped to stem the 
tide of indifference and irresponsibility 
and so avert the disaster. 
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Western Churches Have Shown 
Greatest Attendance Gains 


Churches west of the Mississippi show 
the greatest increase in church attendance 
in their respective classes, since last 
November, according to reports collected 
by the Laymen’s League. 

Minneapolis, Minn., leading Class A, has 
maintained an average attendance of 
1,030 persons, and having outgrown the 
church building is now holding Sunday 
morning services in a theater. Other 
leaders in this class are Toledo, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif.; St. Paul, Minn.; Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (Church of the Saviour) ; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dorchester, Mass. (First) ; 
Portsmouth, N.H.; Salem, Mass. (First), 
and New York City (West Side). Class 
B—Hollywood, Calif.; Beverly, Mass.; 
Needham, Mass.; Tulsa, Okla.; Brook- 
line, Mass. (Second); Meadville, Pa.; 
Burlington, Vt.; Greenfield, Mass.; Bal- 
timore, Md.; and Boston, Mass.; (Bulfinch 
Place). Class C—Redlands, Calif.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Castine, Me. ; Saco, Me.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Bloomington, Ill.; War- 
wick, Mass.; Seattle, Wash. (First): 
Augusta, Me., and Manchester, N.H. 
Seven Class B churches have lifted their 


average above one hundred, and next year_ 


will be rated in Class A. Ten Class C 
churches, maintaining an attendance of 
fifty or more, will go into Class B. 


Forum at Franklin, N.H. 


The Forum inaugurated during the 
winter by the Unitarian Church at Frank- 


lin, N.H., has met with remarkable 
success. The meetings have been attended 


by Protestants and Catholics alike in 
large numbers. Meetings are held in the 
church auditorium Sunday evenings, and 
on several occasions it was necessary to 
seat overflow audiences in the vestry, 
which is especially arranged to take care 
of such overflows. Representative citizens 
preside over the meetings, citizens of 
other faiths than Unitarian. Last Sunday 
the speaker was George H. Duncan, an 
exponent of single tax. Speakers who 
have appeared are Dr. Lyman R. Clark, 
eurator at Agassiz Museum, on “Does 
Evolution Harm Christian Faith?’ Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education 
for Massachusetts, on “What’s Right with 
American Youth?’ Rev. Edward H. Cot- 
ton on “Do the Dead Communicate «with 
the Living?” Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, of 
Brookline, Mass., on “Jew and Christian.” 
Several more meetings are being arranged 
for April and May. 


Memorial to Miss Frothingham 


A memorial to Julia W. Frothingham is 
to be placed in the North End Union, 
20 Parmenter Street, Boston, Mass., where 
she gave such remarkable service for many 


years. The memorial, in the form of a 


drinking fountain, will be unveiled on the 
afternoon of Sunday, April 11, at four 
o'clock, and all friends of Miss Frothing- 
ham and of the North End Union are cor- 
dially invited to be present. Addresses will 
be made by Alfred W. Martin of New York 
City, Miss Foster, superintendent of the 
North End Union, Miss Abby S. Perry, 
and a member of the Frothingham Club. 


eae 
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Organ at Uxbridge, Mass., 
Memorial Gift, Dedicated 


The new memorial organ in the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Uxbridge, Mass., 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Root 
of Wheelocksville, Mass., in honor of Mrs. 
Root’s grandfather, Charles A. Wheelock, 
was dedicated March 7, when a special 
program was carried out under the di- 
rection of the pastor, Rev. Roy B. Winter- 
steen. Rey. Walter S. Swisher, minister 
of the Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
Church, gave the organ numbers of the 


program, and Byron A. Hudson of Woon- © 


socket, R.I., soloist at the Grace Church, 
Providence, R.I., contributed two tenor 
solos during the recital part of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Wintersteen led the congrega- 
tion in the responsive service of dedication. 
The gift of the organ was made last 
year and accepted at the annual parish 
meeting in April. The organ is electri- 
cally operated throughout, the necessary 
wires for its operation covering a distance 
of seven miles if placed end to end. The 
organ contains 1,603 speaking pipes. 
Mr. Wintersteen gave a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. Wheelock, who was a 
native of Uxbridge, and who died in 1895. 
He was a leading manufacturer. Deeply 
interested in the schools of the town, he 
served for many years on the School Com- 
mittee, giving the land for the Wheelocks- 
ville school building, which was named for 
him and his brother, Silas M. Wheelock. 
It was mainly through his efforts that the 
Free Public Library was established, he 
himself classifying and cataloguing the 
books and being its chief motive power 
for many years. He also represented this 
district in the House of Representatives 
and also in the State Senate. For many 
years he taught in a class in the church 
Sunday-school and for a time was super- 
intendent of the school, instituting the plan 
of giving a plant to each pupil on Chil- 
dren’s Day. For over forty years he was 
a member of the church choir, and part of 
that time its leader, singing in the choir 
with two of his daughters, while a third 
acted as organist when the choir sang 
from the gallery. He also took an active 
part in the installation of the organ just 
displaced. 


Personals 


Six Unitarians, all connected with the 
First Unitarian Church of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., are members of the faculty of the 
State Teachers’ College in that city. With 
their respective departments, they are: 
Dr. Louis C. Carson, minister of the 
church, general and educational psychol- 
ogy; Dr. William H. Ellison, history, dean 
of men; Charles L. Jacobs, education; 
Dr. William Maxwell, English; Elizabeth 
L. Bishop, biology; Austine I. Camp, art. 


In honor of his eightieth birthday, 
Johnson Brigham, distinguished man of 
letters in Iowa and leading layman of 
the Des Moines, Iowa, Unitarian Church. 
Was given a banquet by the Laymen’s 
League chapter of that church on March 
and presented with a walnut side- 
_ Mr. Brigham has been for twenty- 


—- 2 ° ~_—— 
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Library, and has just been re-elected to 
that post. He served as United States 
consul in Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, in 
1893. He is the author of several books 
and a writer of verse. Mr. Brigham 
founded the Midland Monthly (not the 
later Midland), and edited and published 
that magazine from 1894 to 1899. Mr. 
Brigham’s connection with the Des Moines 
church extends back thirty years. He has 
been president of the Board of Trustees. 
president of the League chapter, leader 
of the adult Bible class, and on several! 
occasions has occupied the pulpit. 


Rey. Charles J. Dutton, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa., and 
novelist, has been made a member of the 
British Society of Authors, of which 
Thomas Hardy is the noted president. 
This Society numbers only a few Ameri- 
can writers among its membership. “The 
Crooked Cross” is the title of Mr. Dutton’s 
latest novel. 


Dr. John Mason Little, colleague of 
Dr. Grenfell in Labrador for ten years, 
who died in Brookline, Mass., March 23, 
was a member of the First Parish in 
Brookline, Mass. After returning from 
Labrador to Boston, Mass., in 1917, Dr. 
Little served in several important medical 
and surgical positions, contributed fre- 
quently to medical journals, and served 


in organizations devoted to the mainte- 


nance of the Grenfell mission. 


Benjamin Pickman Mann, son of Horace 
Mann and a layman of All Souls Unita- 
rian Church in Washington. D.C. died in 
that city March 22. He was examiner 
in the United States Patent Office and at 
one time was assistant entomologist in 
the Department of Agriculture. He was 
the compiler of Mann’s Reference Indexes, 
and contributed to periodicals on scientific 
and bibliographical subjects. 


Rey. George L. Mason of Smiths (En- 
field), Mass., who has been supplying the 
Universalist Church at South Woodstock. 
Vt., for the past six months, held his 
final service there on Easter Sunday, and 
has returned to his home. A Sunday-school 
is being maintained at South Woodstock 
the year through. 


The Church of Our Father, in New- 
burgh, N.Y., held a memorial service re- 
cently for Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, ardent 
worker in that church and in social wel- 
fare activities of that city for many years, 
who died on March 6. Flags in Newburgh 
were at half-mast when she died and all 
stores closed during the hour of the 
funeral service. She served as president 
of the Newburgh Alliance and as a trus- 
tee of the church, and she gave to the 
church a pipe organ in memory of her 
parents. Among her numerous charitable 
works, she founded the Associated Chari- 
ties in Newburgh, an agency for the care 
of dependent children, and the Girl Sery- 
ice League. For years she had maintained 
a private kindergarten. She built and 
furnished a home for nurses and gave a 
plot of ground to the city for a children’s 
playground. 


Mrs. Florence Ferrell, wife of Rev. Dud- 
ley Hays Ferrell of Lynn, Mass., and 
leader of the Ferrell Ensembie of vocal 
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artists, has organized the Ferrell Sym- 
phony Ensemble, consisting of Mrs. Fer- 
ell, soprano, and five members of the 3os- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Its first concert 
was given March 24 under the auspices of 
the Lynn chapter of the Laymen’s League. 


ROSLINDALE, MAss.—The young people of 
the Unitarian Church have reorganized 
their Haskell Guild with the following 
officers: President, Leslie M. Henry; vice- 
president, Catherine Leonard; secretary, 
Eleanor M. Stanley; treasurer, Arthur F. 
Bostwick. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 

sports under supervision. Care of ahome. Forty 

boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 

a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 

June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 

alg E. Pouxey, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


US WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
-ount for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. THE ONESTEP, a home 
for the tourist. Three Sq es west of White 
House and near Auditorium, 2009 F Street. 


NICE, clean, sunny rooms for light housekeep- 
ing, running water and hot water heat. 545 
Columbus Avenue, Boston. References required. 
Phone: Copley 8367M 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP that will 
please you. Cash with order. Prices f. 0. b. 
Westford, Vt. Syrup, single gallon, $2.50; six 
gallons, $14.50; over six gallons, $2.30 per 
gallon. Soft Sugar, ten pounds, $3.30; five 
pounds, $1.80. O. H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 
ee 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
‘louse and Auditorium, 1912 “G’’ Street, North 
vest, Washington, D.C. 

NE anne 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AcENcY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. 

People’s Church, Cu1caeo, ILu.— Sunday 
services, 10.30 am. Station WQJ, Chi- 
eago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Cattr., and Unitarian Church, HOLLY woop, 
‘Catir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. ~ (Los Angeles, April 11; Holly- 
wood, April 18.) KNX; 337 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 ms. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, NEw BEDFORD, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.m. and 4.30 P.M. WNBH, 
New Bedford; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month, WHAM, North 
Plainfield ; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PoRTLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, RocHESTER, 
N.Y.—Sunday service at 11 a.M. every 
second week. WHEC, Rochester; 258 me- 
ters. (Next broadcasting April 18.) 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting April 18.) 

New York Ciry.—Talks on “What to 
Think in Religion,” by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at3 p.m. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 


Special broadcastings 


New York Ciry.—Special service, with 
sermon by Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, for 
DX (distance) reception. April 11, at 
1 A.M., Eastern time; midnight, Central 
time; 11 p.m. (April 10), Mountain time; 
10 p.M.,. Pacific time. WRNY, New York; 
259 meters. 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 


broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of ' 


the service to be broadcast.) 


Unity House is Offered 
to May Week Delegates 


All the facilities of Unity House, in 
Boston, Mass., by vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, have been offered to the American 
Unitarian Association for the entertain- 
ment of delegates and their friends at- 
tending the meetings of Anniversary Week. 

This, action was inspired by the fact 
that temporarily the Association is oceupy- 
ing rooms in an office building pending 
construction of a new building to replace 
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the old home at 25 Beacon Street. Unity 
House is admirably situated and equipped 
to serve as a substitute for the building 
that had become so well known to the 
present generation of Unitarians. 

May Week visitors will have the use of 
the great hall and smaller rooms and the 
cafeteria on all days except Monday eve- 
ning and Thursday. Sessions of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School:Society will be held 
on Thursday, and the annual meeting of 
the Laymen’s League is the feature of the 
Monday Anniversary Week program. 
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Reception by King’s ‘Chapel . 


_ There will be an informal afternoon re- 
ception at King’s Chapel House, 27 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, April 15, from four until six o’clock 
for members of the week-day congrega- 
tions and radio listeners. This reception 
is being arranged by a committee of the 
Society of King’s Chapel to give people 
an opportunity to meet the minister, or- 
ganist, and others responsible for the con- 
duct of the week-day ministry. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
work of: 


to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


am, 
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hite House 
COFFEE 


Boston, Mass. - 


LL of Nature’s rich coffee goodness comes in 
your cup of White House Coffee. Here’s 
coffee that tastes as good as roasting coffee smells. 
Insist on White House Coffee at your grocer’s. 


Chicago, IIl. 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


; : Portsmouth: Va. 


‘The Flavor is 
Roasted In! 


~ TA an A 
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Dr. Summerbell Installed 
in Roslindale, Mass., Church 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, D.D., was in- 
stalled March 3 as minister of the Roslin- 
dale, Mass., Unitarian Church. He comes 
from Keobuk, Iowa, and succeeds Rev. 
Charles W. Casson. The installation ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D., minister of King’s Chapel, 


‘Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Speight pointed out the inadequacy 
of a religion limited to an attempt to 
realize the gradual transformation of 
human life. 

“While we are trying to reach the goal 
of a perfected humanity,’ Dr. Speight con- 
tinued, “there are experiences of the in- 
dividual heart and soul in which little 


comfort or guidance is to be found by con- 


templating a God who is merely the 
creature of man’s own dreams and hopes. 
The experience of sorrow and of sin, the 
fact of death and of human limitations, 
these are matters with which religion 
has most to do, and it is.in these ex- 
periences that man has been most sure of 
the reality of God, most sure that He does 
bind up the broken heart, that the sinful 
man can find peace only when a right 
relation is restored between himself and 
God, and that death has no victory over 


‘the soul.” 


William L. Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, gave the charge to the church 
and the laymen. He said in part: 

“A fishing schooner is leaving Gloucester 
for the Grand Banks, her deck alive with 
a crew making sail and securing gear as 
the captain stands at the wheel and guides 
his craft out of the harbor. He is a pilot, 
a navigator, a seaman, wise in the ways 
of the sea and of the fish he seeks, and 
above all, a leader of men. Every mem- 
ber of the crew has signed on because he 
elects to serve under that captain. Each 
has his share in the venture. Success or 
failure will be apportioned among them 
all, captain and crew and vessel. 

“Every fishing schooner is a unit of 
democracy; discipline is at a minimum, 
but everyone aboard is a member one of 
another. The captain leads, the others 
second his every effort. Only as each 
handles the sails, launches his dory, baits 
and runs his trawl to the best of his 
individual ability, will any of them benefit. 
Success for the captain is success for the 
crew. Without their effort he must fail. 
Directed by his skill and riper under- 
Standing, they must succeed.” 

Welcome to the community was ex- 
tended by Rev. W. S. Holland of the 
Roslindale Congregational Church. Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold of the First Parish, 
West Roxbury, conducted the devotional 
exercises, and the installation prayer was 
given by Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
minister emeritus of the First Congrega- 
tional Society, Jamaica Plain. 


Monday Club Meeting 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, April 12, at 11 a.m., 


in the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. Rev. H. A. Perdelwitz of Woburn, 


S, will give a review of Ludwig 


oe, 
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Lewishorn’s “Israel,” and speak on its 
problem of Jewish assimilation and Zion- 
ism. The meeting is open to the public. 


Correction 


The announcement recently made public 
and also recorded by THE REGISTER in the 
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issue of March 18 that Rev. Lester L. 

Lewis of the Universalist Church in Mel- 

rose, Mass., had been called to the Liberal 

Christian Church in Atlanta, Ga., has 

been found to be incorrect. From informa- 

tion available at this writing (March 23), 

the Atlanta church has not yet extended - 
a call to any minister. 


free delivery 


of your offering envelopes 


For orders beginning November 7, 1926, or later, if your order is mailed on or 


before MAY 19, 1926. 


Large volume and full-car shipment to strategically located re-distributing 


points make this possible. 


Write for particulars. 


save the delivery charges for your church 
Full details of the IMPROVEMENT in the Duplex and Sing’e Offering Envelope 


Systems known as the 


gladly sent free on request. 
March 11, 1926 

Sample HOMI-LOPES received. Your 
splendid and novel idea has met with 
much enthusiastic approval in my parish. 
It is the consensus of opinion that the 
spirit of “Giving” will be stimulated and 
aroused in every department of our com- 
mon work. 

In my judgment time will prove 
that your HOMIL-OPE METHOD has 
great religious and educational value. 
We feel that the use of your HOMIL- 
OPES will solve many of our financial 
problems. 

The Rev. Albert E. Bentley 

Organizer Bronz Churchman’s League 
Grace Episcopal Church New York City 


HOMIL-OPE METHOD 


Write for 1926 Price List and sched- 
ule of liberal advance order dis- 
counts. 


Please give the name of your church 
and minister when writing. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Archer G. Jones 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Originators of the 
Duplex Envelope System 


Theodore Roosevelt, the American 
By EDWARD H. COTTON 


Author of “The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt,’ etc. 


Introduction by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 


The author has caught the enthusiastic, daring, battling spirit of the man in addition 


to the biographical facts, important as they are. 


Fact and incident have been properly 


honored, but they have been kept subordinate to personality. The story is brief, but it should 


commend 


itself to those who would familiarize themselves with the career of this 


remarkable man, but who cannot undertake to read the larger and more comprehensive 


works. 


English edition $1.50 
Italian Edition (paper covers) $1.00 
English-Italian edition $2.00 


A Study of the Christian Sects 


By WILLIAM H. LYON 
Revised, enlarged and brought up-to-date by John Malick 


An authentic presentation, approved by bodies of the sects under consideration, of the 
tenets of the various faiths. To those who desire the salient facts about their own church 
and to thase who desire to learn about the doctrines of other churches, this book will prove 


of distinct value. 


Bound in Du Pont Fabrikoid $2.00 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO 
105 So. Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 
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Nothing takes the 
pleasure 
out of life more 
surely than putting 
TOO MUCH 
pleasure in 


Accepts Call to Keokuk, lowa 


Rev. Henry BH. Polley of Oshkosh, Wis., 
kas accepted a call to the First Unitarian 


Church in Keokuk, Iowa. He began his 
pastorate on Easter Sunday. Mr. Polley 
served for several years in the Ministry 
of the Christian Church, as did his prede- 
cessor at Keokuk—Dr. Carlyle Summer- 
bell. He has also supplied pulpits in 
Universalist churches. More recently, 
Mr. Polley has been engaged in social 
welfare work. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week, 
Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, will be Dr. 
William Horace Day, pastor of the United 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
since 1917. For several years Dr. Day was 
associate minister with his father in the 
_ First Church, Los Angeles, Calif. For two 
years he was moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. The 
customary organ recital by Raymond C. 
Robinson will be given on Monday at 
12.15 P.M. 


To Melbourne, Australia 


Rey. William Bottomley is expected to 
reach Melbourne, Australia, April 12, to 
become minister of the Melbourne Uni- 
tarian Church in East Melbourne. This 
is the oldest Unitarian society in Aus- 
tralia, having been founded in 1852. Mr. 
Bottomley has been minister of the Mary 
Street Chapel, Unitarian, in Taunton, Hng- 
land, since 1922, 


Mo.ing, Iru.— “Because of their interest 
in the Clear Lake Conference, and know- 
ing that this fund makes such gatherings 
possible,” nine young people of the First 
Unitarian Church have subscribed $50 to 
the Unitarian Foundation. 


Stronger than the Call 


(Continued from page $26) 


consequence, a monarchical state with 
some one power claiming to have the 
divine right to dictate how the people 
shall be ruled. Authoritarian religion 
means an authoritarian state. Tennessee 
is a notorious example. Free religion 
means free men, and upon free men we 
absolutely depend for the making of a 
free state, 

“When the churches follow this reli- 
gious course of making men spiritually 
free, they do their real work in saving 
the nation in freedom for its part in mak- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genzrau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Unitarian | 


Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York CxIcaGo San FRANCISCO 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Caszot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. Donations received at the First 
Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. Hmnry PICKER- 
ING SMITH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Oom- 
mittee, 348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In itg new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individualg and the growing demands 
of the churches, 

Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


F. C. SouraworrTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among: 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisce 


VERY: DAY 


Young Men’s Club, Tevetiite Glasses 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. : 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 

EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


ing all the people of the world free and 
at peace with one another.” 

The Conference elected these officers: 
A. F, Butterworth, Brookfield, Mass., pres- 
ident; Arthur Wheelock, Uxbridge, Mass., 
vice-president ; Lewis A. Wright, Gardner 
Mass., vice-president; J. C. Duncan, Clin- 


ton, Mass., secretary-treasurer. Directors: 
J. Gardner Lineoln, Ware, Mass.; Frank 
BE. Howard, Clinton, Mass.; Edward EB. 
Allen, Marlboro, Mass.; Miss Louise 
Hawkins, Lancaster, Mass.; Rev. Robert 
A. Singsen, Upton, Mass.; Mrs. A. P, 
Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Christian Register 


Our 
~— Collective 
~ Responsibility 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


N THE FRONTIERS OF LIBERALISM—East, West, 
North, and South—little bands of Unitarians are con- 


fronting the battalions of ignorance and prejudice, are fighting 


the good fight for freedom and reason in religion. 


_ Unitarians ought to know how important it is to maintain 
and strengthen these potential strongholds of liberal religion. 
And there are other frontiers awaiting the pioneer leader and 
the initial money backing. 


Shall these outposts become strongholds? 


Last year the American Unitarian Association granted 
direct financial aid to fifty-four churches in all parts of the 
country, and lent money to help in building churches from 
Massachusetts to Manitoba, from Ontario to Tennessee. The 
Association annually obligates itself in advance for church- 
extension enterprises. How much can it promise for next year? 


The Association needs Fifty Thousand Dollars before 
April 30th to carry on the work now in hand. If the work is 
to grow and if new opportunities are to be met, there must 
be still more generous giving. 


_ | 


Forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 
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[_PLEASANTRIES __] 


Lady: “Have you a nice, creepy book?” 


Glerk: “Yes, ma’am. Are you a_ book- 
worm ?”’—Jester. 


There are two sides to every question 
that we’re not especially interested in —— 
Ohio State Journal. 


An expert, according to a reader of this 
paper, is one who knows more and more 
about less and less; and less and less 
about more and more. 


Interested neighbor: ‘We just moved in 
yesterday. Isn’t your little Willie taking 
saxaphone lessons?’ Doting mother: 
“Yes, isn’t he wonderful? Everyone on 
this street thinks he ought to go to 
Europe.” 


A modern business man’s little boy was 
sent to Sunday-school for the first time. 
He came home with a small picture-card 
illustrating the lesson. “What is the 
ecard?” asked his mother. “Oh, only an 
‘ad’ about God,” replied the young hope- 
ful.—Tid-Bits. 


Valet: “What shall I do with this old 
clothing, sir?” Philanthropist: ‘Give it to 
the Near Hast Relief.’’ Valet: “And these 
old books and magazines?’ Philan- 
thropist: “The Salvation Army.” Valet: 
“And shall I throw away these old pen 
points?” Philanthropist: “No. Give ’em 
to the Post Office Department.’’—Life. 


Scene: Wesley Chapel. Occasion: The 
prayer-meeting after the first evening 
service conducted by the new minister. 
Extract from the prayer of Brother 
Smith: “Lord, we do not know whether 
our new minister can take a hint, but 
thou knowest that our last minister was 
not much of a visitor.”—Methodist Re- 
corder. 


Hostess (who is endeavoring to fill a 
gap in the entertainment): “Mr. Madder, 
I'm sure you'll help us out with a song.” 
Indifferently-groomed Bohemian: “Sorry, 
but I’m afraid my vocal efforts are con- 
fined to singing in my bath.’ Hostess: 
“Oh, do sing; and T’ll warn them that 
you’re rather out of practice.’—The 
Humorist. 


Any great man speaking at any young 
people’s gathering: “I am profoundly con- 
vinced that our present problems and the 
present world situation, looked at from the 
broadest point of view, will not be solved 
while we seniors are alive. This tremen- 
dous task must be achieved by the young 
men and women of the present day.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


Sir Walter de Frece says in the 
Humanist, “I remember that in my younger 
days, when we had to wrestle with foreign 
languages, we always encountered the 
verb: ‘I love, thou lovest, he loves. We 
love, you love, they love.’ Personally, I 
should like the choice of some such verb 
as—I get a move on, thou gettest a move 
on, he gets a move on. We get a move 
on, | you get a move on, they get a move 
on. 


The public, and some “movie’’-house pro- 
prietors, says Will Hays, are not always 
up to the literary world. An exhibitor 
within fifty miles of New York City ad- 
vertised, for a special children’s matinee, 
“that great animal picture, ‘Black Oxen.’” 
One theater announced, “Elsie Ferguson 
in ‘A Doll’s House’—bring the kiddies.” 
Another called “The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse” “another great cowboy 
drama.” <A third offered a picture “by 
that great woman author, Mae Terlinck, 
who wrote “The Blue Bird,’ ” 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ; 5 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. iy 


Verbatim Repseting: Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript ping. General Stenography, 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


VACATION TOUR 
Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 


duct a small private party to Europe 
thissummer. For information address 


122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR 
1-Ib. box, 1-0z. cakes, delivered to 3d zone 
70 cents - : 


DAVID JACKSON, Westford, Vermont 
Member Boys and Girls 4-H Maple Sugar Club © 


READ JOHN H. DIETRICH’S 

CHALLENGING SERMONS 
Unitarianism and Humanism 
The Futility of Modernism 


Religious React’on and Funda- 
mentalism 


Orthodox Christianity or Evolution 
Must We Believe in Immortality? 


and twenty other titles 
Price ten cents per copy, postpaid 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
803 La Salle Avenue Minneapolis, Minn, 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 


to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 

Business; Shorthand; Combined: Finishing. 
lege urses: ness 

tion; Salesmanship and Marketing: Accounting. 


dmissionin September only. Send for Catalog. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, ~ 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 4.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to.the minister and to sign the 
Visitor’s Register. : 

SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. ev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rev. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. April 11, 
9.30 a.m., Chureh School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
Charles H. Park. D.D., minister. Rev. Hdward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning sery- 
ice 11 a.m. Children’s Class 3.80 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer with Sermon by Dr. Brown. Week-day 
Services, Monday to Friday, 12.15 p.m. 
Pe April 13-16, Rev. Horace 

ay, 
Conn. 


D.D., The United Church, Bridgeport, 


A Twentieth-Century Man’s 


Faith in God 
By GEORGE R. DODSON, Ph.D. 
The substance of four sermons in 
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